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The Role of the Federal Government 
in Education 


Georce F. Zook 
The Inglis Lecture, 1945 


Bar role of the federal govern- 
ment in education is one of the 
important national problems which 
confront us today. Unless we ac- 
quaint ourselves with its many 
complexities and ramifications and 
exercise such leadership as we can 
in its solution, we may some day 
wake up to find a distorted and 
disjointed national policy that rep- 
resents neither the considered judg- 
ment of our educational leaders nor 
the needs of our country. 

It is of course generally agreed 
that not only the control but the 
financial support of public ed- 
ucation rests primarily on the 
states and localities. Were it pos- 
sible for the several states to sup- 
port education on anything like 
an equivalent basis or even on a 
defensible minimum basis, the issue 
of federal aid to education would 
mever be raised except perhaps 
where a national emergency is in- 
volved. Unhappily this is not the 
case. We have in fact a shocking 
inequality of educational opportu- 
nity which is properly not only the 
concern of the respective states and 
localities but of the whole nation. 

For some time the birth rate in 
the rural areas has been consider- 





American Council on Education. 
Reported from The Role of the 
Federal Government in Education, 
the Inglis Lecture, 1945. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 





ably higher than it has been in ur- 
ban centers. There are also consid- 
erable disparities in this regard be- 
tween and among the several ma- 
jor sections of the country. As a 
result the number of children of 
school age to be supported in 
school by each 1000 of the adult 
population is much greater in some 
states than in others. 

In addition, the average per-cap- 
ita income—the basis on which 
schools and colleges as well as other 
social enterprises must be supported 
—varies greatly from one state to 
another, depending in general on 
the degree to which the people of 
the state pursue agriculture, indus- 
try, mining, or commerce for a 
livelihood. Thus the inhabitants of 
Nevada in 1940 had a per-capita 
income of $960 while in Mississippi 
the corresponding figure was $195. 

By an interesting but not sur- 
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prising coincidence, the states with 
the largest educational load per 
thousand population are in general 
the very states which have the 
smallest per-capita wealth and in- 
come with which to support edu- 
cation. As a result, in spite of un- 
usual effort to meet the situation, 
educational opportunity and results 
in such states are and must be un- 
der present circumstances compara- 
tively low. For example, in the 
school year 194142 New York 
State paid an average salary of 
$2604 to its public-school teachers, 
while the corresponding figure in 
Mississippi was only $559. Simi- 
larly, the average current expense 
per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance ranged from $168.07 in New 
York State schools to $31.52 in 
Mississippi. With respect to the 
number of days in school per year, 
the spread was from 166 days in 
Wisconsin to 118 days in Missis- 
sippi. 

A high level of teachers’ salaries, 
long school years, and even a high 
rate of literacy cannot be relied on 
alone to produce good citizens. 
Nevertheless, there is usually a posi- 
tive correlation between the school 
achievement of pupils and such ob- 
jective factors, particularly the 
amount of financial support. 

In the face of these facts I do 
not see how anyone who has ex- 
amined carefully the overwhelming 
evidence brought to light by re- 
search in recent years can fail to 
reach the conclusion that federal 
aid to education in the states, grad- 
uated according to their needs, is 


both desirable and necessary. Based 
on data for the year 1939-40 it 
would take $316,000,000 to lift the 
level of every classroom in the 
United States which is now below 
the median of $1600 up to that 
level. To make that figure even 
more meaningful, may I say that 
the median level in Massachusetts 
exceeds $2500 per year? We should 
urge on Congress at once the pas- 
sage of a bill providing at least 
$500,000,000 per year to the states 
for equalization of educational op- 
portunities and to assist needy and 
talented students to continue their 
education in school and college. 
An equal amount of money should 
be appropriated annually for a lim- 
ited number of years to assist states 
and localities to construct school 
and library buildings. 

The question at once arises as 
to what controls if any may prop- 
erly be included in such legislation. 
First, the sponsors of the legisla- 
tion often have pet ideas which they 
would like to see accomplished 
through the legislation and _ the 
members of Congress often hesitate 
to hand over money to the states 
for educational purposes without 
setting up restrictions on its ex- 
penditure. In both cases the edu- 
cator and the legislator, although 
they usually protest their deep de- 
votion to the principle of state and 
local control in education, are likely 
to weaken in one direction or an- 
other when actually confronted 
with a legislative situation. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that 
both the letter of the Constitution 
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and the spirit of the American peo- 
ple agree that the control of edu- 
cation should be reserved to the 
people, to be exercised through 
their state and local governments, 
including the provisions which ev- 
ery state makes for the establish- 
ment and conduct of schools and 
colleges under private control. It 
ought to follow, therefore, that any 
bill in aid of education in the states 
should contain no provisions for 
federal control except the usual 
ones for auditing and reporting and 
those which grow out of the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, including particularly the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The ex- 
tent and variety of federal control 
already existing, however, is by no 
means inconsiderable; and an ex- 
amination of the bills now before 
Congress does not lead one to con- 
clude that it is decreasing. 

For the most part this control 
has been of an external nature. It 
has consisted, for example, of choos- 
ing certain areas of education for 
special assistance to the exclusion 
of other types of education. The 
Morrill acts, the vocational-educa- 
tion acts, the rehabilitation acts, and 
the extension-education acts are the 
best instances to date of the ten- 
dency for groups or organizations 
interested in particular forms of 
education to promote their wide 
and rapid extension through spe- 
cial federal appropriations. In view 
of the very significant contributions 
to American education which have 


been made as a result; and grant- 


ing the necessity of such steps as 
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temporary measures, I believe the 
time has come when we should 
adopt a comprehensive program of 
federal aid to education which is 
large enough for all purposes and 
places the responsibility squarely on 
the states and localities for develop- 
ing their respective programs. The 
competition for recognition among 
the various types of education can 
then be decided in the several states. 

Another type of control has con- 
sisted of a requirement, as in the 
Smith-Hughes and the Smith-Lever 
laws, that the states, in order to 
secure the federal subsidies, had to 
agree to match them with state or 
local funds on a 50/50 basis. It 
now seems strange that at the time 
the legislation was passed it should 
not have been realized that the 
matching funds would be supplied 
primarily by localities and that this 
would mean that the communities 
which were financially able to do 
so would match and secure the 
federal funds, whereas the poorer 
communities, where the need 
might really be greater, would be 
less able to secure the funds. 

The fact that, notwithstanding 
widespread unfavorable comment, 
no one has ever made a serious at- 
tempt to amend either of the laws 
mentioned so as to eliminate these 
provisions, is evidence that any 
form of federal control once written 
into federal legislation is likely to 
remain indefinitely. Attempts to al- 
leviate the discrimination have been 
made, however, through more re- 
cent supplementary legislation. 

Congress last year authorized an- 
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nual grants to the states of $500,- 
000,000 for the construction of 
trunk highways in the first three 
years of the postwar area, provided 
the several states match it on a 
50/50 basis. This action by Con- 
gress may well prove to be a major 
interference with education by re- 
viving the argument for 50/50 ap- 
propriations; in addition, _ state 
funds will be drained away from 
the support of all other activities, 
including education. One interest- 
ing suggestion is the provision for 
variable grants to the states in terms 
of their relative financial ability. We 
would do well, however, to refrain 
from this sort of federal control. 
Still another type of federal con- 
trol has been what may seem to be 
the natural tendency to confine fed- 
eral subsidies to the support of pub- 
lic schools only. The Smith-Hughes 
act and the general federal-aid 
bills have carried stringent provi- 
sions along this line. The original 
Morrill act does not. Therefore, 
Massachusetts has seen fit to use 
the funds for support of engineer- 
ing at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology rather than to estab- 
lish a college of engineering in con- 
nection with the state college of 
agriculture. This is in accordance 
with American educational tradi- 
tion and practice that the matter 
should be determined by the state. 
The supporters of privately con- 
trolled education are equally prone 
to seek a decision on the use of 
federal funds for the support of 
privately controlled education at the 
federal level rather than the state 
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level. This fact arises out of two 
situations. In the first place, prac. 
tically all states have confined the 
use of their own funds to the sup. 
port of public schools, so that pri 
vate schools have been unable to 
secure such support and can see no 
reason to suppose there will be any 
significant change in the attitudes 
of the states over the long future, 

Secondly, recent developments, es- 
pecially during the depression and 
the war, have brought a certain 
realignment of thought on this im- 
portant matter at the federal level. 
I refer to the various provisions 
made by the federal government 
to aid individuals to attend colleges. 
As early as 1918 there was the 
veterans’ rehabilitation act provid- 
ing for the vocational rehabilitation 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines en- 
tirely at federal expense. Finally, 
there is the GI Bill of Rights, un- 
der which veterans may attend ¢:- 
ther publicly or privately controlled 
schools of their choice. Another 
contemplated bill would enable 
needy persons between the ages of 
14 and 20 to continue their educa- 
tion in either type of schools and 


colleges. These bills, in effect, settle | 


the issue in Washington as to 
whether federal funds are to be 
used in the support of privately 
instead of publicly controlled edu- 
cation. I wish to raise frankly the 
question as to whether the long- 


time support of privately controlled | 
schools and colleges from public | 


funds, including those received 
from the federal government, should 
not be fought out at the state level. 
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Some Problems in Secondary Mathematics 


CorneELius H. SIEMENS 


In the California Journal 


ue teaching of high-school 
mathematics today poses more ques- 
tions than at any time since mathe- 
matics was included in the curric- 


ulum. Nevertheless, most of the . 


specific recommendations of reports 
suggesting changes in the field have 
been formulated in terms of the 
college-preparatory program and 
from the point of view of the sub- 
ject matter. Furthermore, very few 
of the recommendations have been 
predicated on scientific studies or 
even representative data. One of 
the most serious infractions of the 
scientific procedure has been the 
unwarranted and fallacious assump- 
tions on which both unofficial and 
official recommendations for reor- 
ganizing the curriculum have been 
based. Some of the more question- 
able assumptions are: 

1. That understanding the sub- 
ject matter of mathematics is a 
worthwhile end in itself. 

2. That mathematical content ex- 
ists chiefly, if not entirely, in text- 
books. 

3. That the four-year college pre- 
paratory sequence of logically ar- 
ranged topics leaves little to be de- 
sired, 

4. That a satisfactory program 
for the noncollege student can be 
made up from the less difficult 
subject matter and can be organ- 
ized and taught in the same way 


as any other mathematics course.: 


5. That through general mathe- 


of Secondary Education 





Cornelius H. Siemens 1s Assistant 
Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Re- 
ported from the California Journal 
of Secondary Education, XX (No- 
vember, 1945), 377-80. 
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matics courses “mathematical com- 
petence for the ordinary affairs of 
life” is insured for the major frac- 
tion of the high-school population. 

6. That satisfactory solutions for 
the mathematics curriculum can be 
found by administratively rearrang- 
ing courses, subject matter, prereq- 
uisites, and guidance procedures. 

7. That mathematics should have 
a fundamental place in the curric- 
ulum by reason of its values as a 
mental discipline alone. 

8. That the interests and needs 
of the students do not necessarily 
play an important part in the plan- 
ning of mathematics courses or in 
the value received by the students. 

9. That success is guaranteed 
when the teacher is a specialist in 
mathematics and is interested in 
her students. 

10. That the subject of mathe- 
matics is a separate entity in the 
school curriculum and that the 
teaching of mathematics should 
comprise a separate department. 

11. That arithmetic, when given 
on the secondary level, should be 
taught, in the main, in the way it 
was on the elementary level. 








12. That arithmetic learned on 
the elementary level and preserved 
in the memory will function prac- 
tically for the youth in high school 
or for the adult. 

13. That the general educational 
needs in mathematics for noncol- 
lege students comprise a common 
core of subject matter for all adults. 

14. That in adult life there is 
a widespread and constant use of 
the subject matter of mathematics 
beyond arithmetic. 

15. That a study of mathematics 
is of itself, and automatically, good 
training in developing thinking, 
and that such training will transfer 
to many other subject-matter areas. 

Many of these are being used as 
arguments, reasons, and basic prem- 
ises for holding on to what we have 
or for making changes. It is not 
difficult, however, to show, on the 
basis of research studies, that some 
of them are fallacious; that others 
are seriously to be questioned be- 
cause of contradictory findings; and 
that still others are far from being 
axiomatic. Furthermore, not one of 
the assumptions above has been 
proved to be true. 

What is most needed, of course, 
is a series of thoroughgoing investi- 
gations encompassing all the aspects 
of mathematics in the secondary 
curriculum. Such studies must be- 
gin with, and constantly be keyed 
to, the acceptable general objectives 
of the secondary school. We can jus- 
tify only such mathematics as con- 
tributes to the fulfilment of the 
general objectives agreed on and 
then only for those students for 
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whom it actually fulfils the given 
objectives. This means that every 
topic, every problem, and every class 
activity should be analyzed in 
terms of its direct contribution to 
the specific objectives of the course 
and, in turn, to the general objec. 
tives of the school. 

Another job that needs to be 
done is to analyze the offerings 
in mathematics in terms of the ac 
tual, immediate, and foreseeable 
needs of al] students. This implies 
the difficult and continuous task of 
determining the present and future 
needs of all students. The time is 
past when the acclaimed values of 
mental training, transfer, and 
“fundamental education” are to be 
accepted as axiomatic. Real values 
which are evident or can be made 
evident to the student should be 
the criterion for selecting subject 
matter and determining content. 

A program based on needs and 
real values will perforce be differ- 
ent in every school; we will find 
it mecessary to change the course 
offerings and the course content as 
frequently as a change in needs 
and values becomes evident. Fur- 
thermore, every teacher and every 
student must be included in an 
analysis of needs, interests, values, 
and abilities. 

There is also great need to help 
the teacher improve his instruc- 
tional techniques, his selection of 
materials, and the planning of the 
work of the course on the basis of 
what we now know about the psy- 
chology of teaching and learning; 
the nature of the student; and the 
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use of mathematics in college, in 
industry, in business, and in life. 
Our experts owe it to the teach- 
ing profession to reduce their pro- 
nouncements to the simplest terms 
and also to translate their findings 
into such form that they may be 
readily implemented by the class- 
room teacher. Hull’s statement con- 
cerning a theory of learning is as 
follows: “If the central afferent re- 
ceptor discharge (Sc) of a stimulus 
element (Sc) of a stimulus com- 
pound is active in the central ner- 
vous system at the time that a re- 
action (r#) is evoked, and if at 
about this time there occurs a ‘re- 
inforcing state of affairs,’ there 
will result from this conjunction of 
events an increment to a_ habit 
(sHr)” Assuming the classroom 
teacher’s competency to read these 
statements with understanding, 
there is serious doubt whether 
he would be able immediately to 
make a direct application in his 
everyday teaching program. 
Committee reports spend an un- 
due portion of their space on ad- 
ministrative overhauling or on a 
formal justification of the program. 
What is needed is a thorough an- 
alysis of the teaching of mathemat- 


ics resulting in helpful suggestions 
and instructional aids for the teach- 
ers, stated in language that is mean- 
ingful and direct. 

Mathematics must be vitalized 
by use of sensory aids to learning, 
including more and better film- 
strips, films, models, charts, photo- 
graphs, texts, and workbooks. Texts 
are very much in need of improve- 
ment. A good text should include 
hundreds of true-to-life applied 
problems, better diagrams, charts, 
statements of objectives and out- 
comes which are convincing to the 
student, and content selected for its 
value in helping the student to 
achieve the objectives of the course. 

In spite of the fact that 80 per- 
cent of our youth are not college 
bound, all of our mathematics 
teachers are trained as if they were 
going to teach only college-prepar- 
atory courses. Their training is 
specialized at the expense of a 
broader education in allied fields 
and of experience with the practi- 
cal applications of mathematics. 
There is needed a scientific study 
to determine a training program 
which will include the minimum 
essentials for successful teaching on 
the secondary level. 


RH 
Teachers in a Democracy 


Facet are important in any country. In a democ- 
racy, they are the first line of defense. The democratic state 
that neglects the education. of its teachers does so at the 


risk of its very existence——Franklin D. Roosevelt. 














The Inservice Job 


Gorpon N. MackKENZIE 


In Educational Leadership 


‘a war, because it made ap- 
parent many inadequacies of cur- 
rent educational programs and pol- 
icies, brought on pressure for many 
changes in school curriculums and 
in teaching methods. Out of this 
demand for universal schooling 
which would include training for 
mental and physical health, for vo- 
cational orientation and _prepara- 
tion, and for citizenship as well as 
for the individual’s personal-social 
relationships has grown a need for 
more adequate aids for teachers. 
Since the home has ceased to per- 
form many of its former functions 
and children spend an increasing 
amount of time under the direction 
of other agencies, teachers must 
bear more responsibility for coor- 
dinating various community serv- 
ices so that children can be helped 
to lead a balanced life. Teachers 
must help children to find solu- 
tions to their own problems and 
to relate them to broader social 
problems; they must. teach children 
good methods of study, problem 
solving, and getting on with others. 
Such things are fully as funda- 
mental as are the three R’s. A 
good teacher is able to provide lead- 
ership for boys and girls in plan- 
ning and carrying out their activ- 
ities. Furthermore, shift of empha- 
sis from the teaching of subjects 
to the teaching of individuals makes 
it more and more necessary for 
teachers to work together in plan- 








Gordon N. Mackenzie is a mem 
ber of the staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Reported 
from Educational Leadership, III 
(October, 1945), 2-6. 
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ning a unified educational pro 
gram—one that will take care of 
learning outside as well as inside 
the classroom. 

Programs of inservice education 
should focus directly on the tasks 
involved in improving learning ex- 
periences. A good program, instead 
of aiming merely toward improv- 
ing the teacher, will focus atten- 
tion on the educational program 
and the means of bettering it. Too 
much so-called inservice training 
consists merely of inspection and 
criticism of a teacher’s work by a 
supervisor. When a staff becomes 
eager to improve its program, 
growth of the participants will come 
about as an accompaniment of get- 
ting a better understanding of their 
responsibility and the means of dis- 
charging it. 

All staff members, regardless of 
position, should work together on 
the program. The administration 
or those with leadership responsi- 
bilities should provide conditions 
under which a staff can define its 
problems cooperatively and develop 
and initiate a plan of action. 

Programs of inservice education 
should be flexible and should make 
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possible a variety of activities. In- 
service education should not be 
synonymous with faculty meetings 
nor should it be regarded as a 
group enterprise in which all staff 
members contribute to the same 
project. It must be adapted to meet 
individual needs—trips, excursions, 
workshops, individual projects in 
arts or science laboratories, and re- 
search in preparing resource units 
are just a few of the many possi- 
bilities. Some members of the staff 
may want to re-examine the defini- 
tion of their job or may need help 
in clarifying the purposes of the 
educational program; others may 
want assistance in studying the 
community or in meeting and 
working with citizens. It should be 
possible to work on the specifics. 
Staff members should be encour- 
aged not only to contact the pro- 
fessional materials in the basic areas 
of child development, learning, ed- 
ucational psychology, and _philos- 
ophy, but also to become familiar 
with the current social ideas and 
the traditional values which have 
operated in the development of our 
culture. Inservice education should 
involve participation with children, 
youth, and adults of the commu- 
nity. A continuous interchange of 
viewpoints and opinions between 
the professional staff and other com- 
munity members will do much to 
keep inservice programs focused on 
significant issues and problems. 
Inservice education should lead to 
action in the form of improved 
practice. Leadership has an impor- 
tant responsibility in encouraging 


the trial of carefully developed plans 
and to give support through the 
uncertain periods likely to accom- 
pany experimentation with new ap- 
proaches. Modification of practice 
should be regarded as a vital means 
as well as a logical outcome of 
inservice education. 

Also to be regarded as signifi- 
cant elements of inservice educa- 
tion are general reading, pattici- 
pation in civic, music, and art ac- 
tivities, travel, and other broaden- 
ing experiences. 

Programs of inservice education 
are worthy of specially scheduled 
time. Too often inservice activities 
are relegated to after school time 
when staff members have already de- 
voted a full day to tiring activities. 
Although there is no objection to 
teachers carrying on imservice ac- 
tivities on their own time, scheduled 
provision should be made for ma- 
jor inservice activity as a regular 
part of the school day and year. 

Several plans for doing this are 
increasingly common: (1) sched- 
uling staff meetings for several days 
before the opening or at the close 
of the school year, (2) using work- 
shops conducted by a teacher-train- 
ing institution or by the school sys- 
tem itself, (3) planning staff meet- 
ings during the regular day either 
by dismissing school or by assem- 
bling teachers who are not working 
with children at a particular time, 
(4) freeing staff members to work 
on special projects, (5) employing 
teachers on a twelve-month basis 
with a portion of the year devoted 
to inservice education. 
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Programs of inservice education 
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should be regarded as an integral a coordination of the activities of/ 
part of the total school program. all groups. It is important that a| 
The assumption that inservice edu- staff group proceed with full knowl. 
cation can be isolated from the var- edge of possible obstacles and tha) c 
ious conditions in the school is not they have every possible opportunity} fr 
correct. While it is difficult to con- to observe progress and success. in 
ceive of an eagerly accepted inserv- § The increasing complexity of th} ga 
ice program where morale is low, a educator’s responsibility makes ex) ta 
properly handled program may aid cellent preparation more necessary} cl 
greatly in building morale. today than ever before. Never haf ot 
A vital factor in any inservice pro- the education of teachers been com | st 
gram is administrative support and pleted on a preservice basis and an} ti 
leadership. Often the success of fac- increasingly dynamic and changing} 
ulty efforts is dependent on physi- educational scene makes the insery-| 0} 
cal facilities, instructional supplies ice activities more significant than) pi 
and materials, administrative ar- ever. ee: 
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Joun W. Srupesaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education: i h 
“Tt seems to me that education has important contributions fF 
to make (to a sound economy) on at least two fronts: Firs¢, p ° 
in the development and upgrading of the knowledges and 


skills of youth and adults as productive workers, and more 
particulafly as workers in the special field of distribution; 
and, second, in the development of economic understand- 
ings, civic attitudes, and cultural standards which taken to- 
gether add up to a high standard of civilized living. In the 
parlance of educators, the first front is the front of voca- 
tional education; the second, that of liberal education. .. . 
The two aims are inextricably intertwined.” 


Tuomas C. BousHatt, of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce: | 
“For in the end the goal of a free people under democratic ‘ 
rule is the discovery of the abilities of its individual mem- 
bers, the training of their capacities, and the fullest expres- r 
sion throughout the largest attainable vigorous life of all 
one’s inherent talent. . . . The full development of every 
nation can only come through the instrumentality of the 
eductional process.” 
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In the Other Man’s Shoes 






H. E. Geitcer anp E. Daz KenNnepy 
In the School Executive 


wah PROFESSOR of education 
from Albion College and the super- 
intendent of the Rochester, Michi- 
gan, public schools, after a casual 
talk concerning the merits of a 
change of roles, decided to try each 
other’s jobs for one week. Although 
staffs and students of each institu- 
tion were encouraged to take as 
much advantage as possible of the 
opportunity, it was made clear that 
programs were to move on very 
much as usual, 

The superintendent approached 
the Albion campus with some mis- 
givings as to student reaction; these 
misgivings, however, were wholly 
unfounded. A friendly, genuinely 
helpful spirit made good rapport 
possible at once. Students wanted 
to know how and when to do cer- 
tain things. Here was information 
direct from the field. 


Five courses in education and 
psychology formed the course load 
of the visiting “professor.” A tests- 
and-measurement course furnished 
an opportunity to demonstrate the 
practical value of a thorough foun- 
dation in use of these tools, and 
experiences with teachers who had 
little conception of their use led 
the visiting professor to emphasize 
their importance. The eagerness of 
most of the students to inquire 
about philosophy, skills needed, ap- 
proaches to problems in the field, 
and to discuss these matters at 
length was heartening. In suggest- 
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ing changes to improve the teacher- 
education program, the visiting pro- 
fessor emphasized the need for 
counseling, for selection of the most 
capable individuals for intensive 
study in education, and for im- 
provements in placement and fol- 
low-up programs. 

The enthusiastic cooperation of 
the school staff demanded of the 
visiting “superintendent” a very ac- 
tive part in the affairs of the school 
and community. Student represen- 
tatives of various organizations 
came for suggestions and guidance; 
teachers came for conferences. Mi- 
nor experiments were carried out. 
The superintendent visited classes 
and attended faculty and admin- 
istrative meetings. All of these and 
many other activities were carried 
on as a part of the regular program. 

From the extensive notes each of 
the participants had taken, it was 
possible to discuss in detail the 
problems which had come up and 
to suggest possible solutions. For 
the respective staffs and colleagues, 
as well as for the exchange profes- 
sor and the superintendent, this 
was a stimulating experience. 














New Standards in School Construction 


Lawrence B. Perkins 


In Forthcoming Developments in American Education 


J HE most essential considera, aed 


tion in planning the school plant is 
the child. Who is he? Where will 
he live and work? At what? Is he 
an Indian living in the cattle coun- 
try, with a future as a producer 
of beef? Perhaps a barn and a cor- 
ral are the central elements of his 
plant? Is he the son of polite sub- 
urban parents going to Harvard 
to study classic languages? Is not 
a workshop a better place for both 
intellectual and craft work than 
synthetic cloisters or retread Jeffer- 
sonian studies—but I must avoid 
conclusions because these might be 
just the thing somewhere. 

The bulk of students will be 
served in classrooms. Insofar as they 
affect the physical plan, about six 
things happen in and around a 
classroom, and the relative empha- 
sis on each of these determines the 
size and arrangement of the room. 
Let us take them one by one. 

Individual academic work.-—A 
child sits at his station, which may 
be a desk or a movable desk-chair 
arrangement or perhaps a table. 
The age level best served by each 
of these arrangements is decided 
by the educational policy of each 
school system. The requirements 
for each pupil station are more or 
less these: (1) Abundant shadow- 
less light in any position. (2) Pos- 
sibility of arrangement in several 
relations to other pupils. 

Group academic work.—The en- 
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tire class group gathers to hear a 
story or to plan a project. Every 
teacher who has been consulted 


has expressed herself in favor of a | 
bay window or alcove with benches | 
placed where the group can sit | 
close together. In the finished build- | 
ing they have been happily satis | 
fied with the space provided by f 


corner windows. 


Individual activities.—A bench f 


should be provided with drawezs, 
vises, electric outlets, and storage 


space for children’s property in | 
process so that each child can work | 
up his own projects and prepare | 
parts of group projects. This bench | 


can be located in a room adjoin- 


ing the classroom or in an alcove | 
of the room itself. The argument / 


against the alcove is noise; that 


against the separate room, difficulty | 
of supervision. A compromise is to | 
separate the alcove from the class | 


room with a glass partition. 
Group activity—The prime re- 
quirement is space, clear floor area 
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in the classroom itself. The amount 
should vary with the program. 

Clothing provision—tThe bill of 
fare here consists of lockers in cor- 
tridors or locker rooms, coat rooms, 
wardrobes, and classroom alcoves. 
My personal preference is in favor 
of corridor lockers for third grade 
and above. Below the third-grade 
level, open pegs and a continuous 
seat provide the most administrable 
setup for snow suits and galoshes. 

Hygiene—Toilet provision, wash- 
ing, and drinking are the principal 
elements here. On two occasions I 
have built toilet rooms connected 
with each classroom and can prove 
that the extra cost was less than 1 
percent of the total project. A drink- 
ing fountain over the sink in the 
workroom adds to the objective of 
nearly complete independence for 
each class group except for the 
school community facilities, such as 
the library. 

How do these six features trans- 
late into a building plan? Obvi- 
ously it depends on how each is 
weighted with the problems of the 
community as a whole. The first 
project. in which I attempted to 
reconcile all of these features was 
the Crow Island School in Win- 
netka. The classroom, which is the 
determining element in this build- 
ing design, is an “L”-shaped af- 
fair with the entrance at the heel 
away from the corridor. Space for 
individual academic work is in the 
upright leg of the “L” between 
two banks of windows which meet 
at one corner. Thus light from two 
adjacent sides of a rectangle illumi- 
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nates each desk. This tends to can- 
cel shadows and permits a very 
much lower ceiling height, which 
is desirable because it makes pos- 
sible a room which is in scale with 
children as well as adults. 

Space for group activity is in the 
heel of the “L” where window 
light is least abundant. Individual 
activity is provided in a workroom 
located in the toe. This workroom 
contains the workbench, storage 
space and sink, drinking fountain, 
and electric and gas outlets. The 
lavatory is entered from the work- 
room and clothes are accommodated 
in corridor lockers. The board of 
education directed that two toilet 
rooms per classroom should be pro- 
vided for so that boys and girls 
could have separate facilities if nec- 
essary, but only one was to be com- 
pleted and the other was to remain 
a closet until this essentially resi- 
dential situation was tested for pub- 
lic reaction. The storm never broke. 

The Rugen School in Glenview 
has a similar arrangement except 
that the long axis of the classroom 
is parallel to the corridor. The cor- 
ridor roof is low to permit win- 
dows above it into the classroom. 
A glass partition permits supervi- 
sion of the workroom at the end. 
Natural light reaches each part of 
the room from the two opposite 
sides of a rectangle, the corridor 
wall and the exterior wall. This 
provides better lighting than is the 
case where light is admitted from 
adjacent sides of the room. Either 
is better than light from one side 
only. The cost of this school in 
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terms of usable square feet of floor 
space is roughly three-fourths that 
of fireproof, center-corridor two- 
story buildings of similar capacity. 

A third type of classrom, based 
on an entirely different assumption 
of lighting and aimed at the prob- 
lem of using visual-aid materials in 
intimate connection with classroom 
work, has its greatest value in mul- 
tistoried buildings where land val- 
ues are high. The room is deep, 
with windows on one wall only. 
The windows are for psychological 
reasons. Illumination dependence is 
placed on artificial light all day. 
The work space along the corridor 
wall is then particularly adapted 
for darkening and curtaining for 
visual projected material. This room 
can also meet all of the six func- 
tions and should cost less per square 
foot than the conventional attenu- 
ated space with its excessive cor- 
ridor. 

The foregoing three types of class- 
rooms, while they are not perfect, 
come closer than the standard unit 
to serving real live children. 

Another element in school struc- 
tures, which is basically an exten- 
sion of the shop idea, depends on 
the premise that teaching will con- 
sist of faculty criticism of individ- 
ual work supplemented by lectures 
and demonstrations to groups. This 
is in contrast to laboratory work in 
class units. 

I am suggesting for your consid- 
eration the idea of a huge shop 
building, perhaps 40 or 50 feet 
wide and long enough to house a 


third or a half of the student body 
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at one time at 40 square feet per 
student. The height would be from 
12 to 15 feet and windows would 
be continuous above the 7-foot level. 
All of this space would be piped to 
permit laboratory and shop equip- 
ment to be placed with complete 
freedom. Subdivisions—as few as 
possible—are accomplished by 
acoustically treated screens. Into 
this building I would move all 
drawing, art, shop, and some com- 
mercial subjects. Above all, I would 
provide for physics, chemistry, and 
biology in this factory-type building. 
Would not a generous floor area 
subdivided by screens be a safe in- 
vestment in implementing a pro- 
gram which prides itself on _ its 
fluidity? 

So far I’ve given you nothing 
but ideas to accept or reject. I 
should like to supplement this dis- 
cussion of new types of space pro 
vision with some discussion of de- 
tails in the same spirit. 

First, about windows. They let 
in light and they let in air. Perhaps 
these jobs are better done sepa- 
rately. In the Rugen School, light is 
admitted through fixed windows 
consisting of large undivided sheets 
of thermopane. The glass is double 
thick with an air space, thus pro- 
viding its own storm sash. The 
large area without worrisome di- 
visions permits easy washing. Air 
is admitted through an entirely dif- 
ferent opening. A horizontal door 
below the sill opens to reveal slop- 
ing louvers which keep the rain 
away while the air blows through. 
On the inside is a screen which is 
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rotected from the weather and 
should last indefinitely. 

Heating—Radiant heating gives 
promise of high comfort and low 
operating costs. A way of building 
such a system is to bury warm 
water pipes in the floor to heat it 
to 85° in extreme weather. This 
is particularly adaptable to the large- 
area “skills” building referred to ear- 
lier. Floors or walls or ceilings or 
combinations of these can be 
warmed by various mediums to de- 
liver comfort at lower air temper- 
atures than has been thought pos- 
sible. 

Artificial lighting—No one is yet 
in a position to say that light of 
“such and such” an intensity and at 
“so and so” direction is definitely 
and finally what children should 
have. We know that the highest 
intensity in the field of vision 
should be on the working surface 
and the light should come from as 
many sources as possible. Increas- 
ing intensities up to several hun- 
dred foot candles can improve cer- 
tain aspects of seeing, although in- 
candescent lamps give off consid- 
erable heat at these intensities. We 
know that 15-foot candles do not 
provide sufficient light for many 
pupils. Goals in the neighborhood 
of 50-foot candles with an eye to 
100-foot candles may become stand- 
ard, which will give advantage to 
fluorescent lighting both for power 
economy and heat loss. 

One of the finest lighting arrange- 
ments I have seen was made sim- 
ply by exposing a concrete pan ceil- 
ing and putting a single line of 
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fluorescent bulbs in each channel. 
The intensities ranged in the neigh- 
borhood of 140-foot candles. 

Natural lighting—The quality, 
direction, and evenness of the light 
that comes in is important. More 
windows in more places let in 
more light with fewer shadows. 
Our present preference is for light 
admitted from two opposite sides 
of a room. 

Acoustics. —Generous use of 
acoustical corrections pays its way 
in reduction of nervous wear and 
tear. Rooms in which floors and 
ceilings are not parallel have a dis- 
tinct advantage in the matter of re- 
verberation. 

Wall treatments—I have formed 
a prejudice for natural-wood walls 
with a penetrating wax finish. They 
are extremely easy to maintain and 
they provide enough bulletin-board 
space to keep teachers happy. 

Color—I am convinced that chil- 
dren respond to real color used as 
seasoning for a restful and pleasant 
whole. I am bored—and so are chil- 
dren—with sweet pastel colors; I 
am depressed—and so are they— 
with the various browns with which 
we conceal dirt by imitating it. 

There has been a great deal of 
discussion of schools to be built 
for 25-year lives rather than for 
100 years, the objective being to 
have something which you would 
willingly tear down when the 
school had outlived its usefulness. 
Building simply and without pre- 
tension in order to reduce first cost 
will give quicker relief from 


bonded debt, and when you are 
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permitted to build up replacement who have learned to ask for, and 
reserves which leave you with perhaps recognize, Georgian or 
enough cash to buy a new building Gothic. Gothic pinnacles had an en- 
every 25 years you will be moving gineering reason for being in the 
toward your goal. cathedrals of the twelfth century. f 
Temporary buildings may have ‘Today they merely add to the bur- P 
advantages, but temporariness is den of maintenance. Our colonial d 
not one of them. Some of the period produced many pleasant $ 
schools built under the Lanham buildings which met the problems 0 
Act, for instance, contributed to of. living very well, but we don’t p 
school architecture because their study under whale-oil lamps any , 
very poverty and need for rapid more. So why do we hack our win- st 
building forced simple, direct, use- dows up into tiny inconvenient di- b 
ful structures which were not over- visions? Why not just plain build- fi 
burdened by the culture of clients ings? it 
foe 
b 
—~ h 
a 
| Ss 
It Happened Elsewhere: ly 
Brazit: A recent law makes it compulsory for administra- ; 
tions of state railways to set up schools for the training of i 4 
apprentices. Expenses of operation will be chargeable to the i 4 
railway administrations, but organization and direction y 
will be the function of the Teaching and Vocational Selec- J 
tion Services. f 
: 
Fintanp: The government is considering reforms so that a 
elementary education would comprise a seven-year course te 
followed by twelve-months’ study at a social-economic “citi- 
zens school.” Children would be taught to value bodily i 
work as highly as intellectual activity, From the beginning 0 
there would be an effort to awaken and develop in each in- fo on 
dividual an interest in some particular profession or trade. ) a 
| 
Cuina: School teachers and advanced students are being F SI 
called on to participate in local government activities so [ f 
that trained intellectuals can teach farmers and tribesmen os 
methods of selfgovernment. Scholarships are awarded by the fe 
government to encourage good records and so as to give h 
poor and talented students a chance for higher education. r 
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Are You Planning New Buildings? 


Joun E. Gray 






In the Junior College Journal 


& ARELY three months before 
Pearl Harbor, the voters of our 
district voted a bond issue of 
$850,000 and told us to get busy 
on a new junior-college plant. We 
promptly purchased a 60-acre cam- 
pus, rolled up our sleeves, and 
started to work. After Pearl Har- 
bor came freeze orders, priority 
forms, labor shortages, and ration- 
ing—remember?. So we filled out 
enough priority forms to fill the 
basement of the Pentagon. We 
had to complete that new plant; 
and we did. Naturally, we made 
some mistakes. We'll try to warn 
you about them so that you can 
avoid them. We also experimented 
with some new ideas, most of 
which we still like. No two junior- 
college situations are the same, and 
what we have to suggest may miss 
you an East Texas mile. But a little 
forehanded consideration of certain 
general principles may save you 
a great deal of embarrassment af- 
ter the concrete has been poured. 

The building program, whether 
it involves an entirely new plant 
or expansion of an old one, will 
not be successful unless functional 
afrangement is the primary consid- 
eration. One of the first steps 
should be a thorough-going com- 
munity survey. But even before the 
survey is under way, you should 
employ your architects so they will 
have ample time to work on the 
problem and can gain a complete 
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understanding of your objectives. 
Another important cog is a good 
lawyer who will be responsible for 
all contracts, insurance, etc. 

Provide as part of your contract 
with the architects that they are 
to visit and study several other 
junior colleges similar to yours be- 
fore they draw any plans. In our 
case, two architects, the president 
of the board, and the president of 
the college spent about three weeks 
visiting other colleges from ‘Texas 
to California. Don’t depend on 
your memory on this trip. Take 
accurate notes and get pictures, 
sketches, plans, and costs wherever 
possible. Get costs in terms of 
square feet of floor space and cubic 
feet of building and compare these 
as to such factors as type of build- 
ing, section of the country, and 
variations in cost between ground 
floor and upper floors. 

Meanwhile, various faculty com- 
mittees can be preparing prelimi- 
nary plans of the number and types 
of classrooms, laboratories, shops, 
etc., which will be needed. The clos- 
est possible liaison should be es- 
tablished between the faculty and 
the architects. Our board of trus- 
tees worked closely with the fac- 
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ulty to make the basic, functional 
plans for the buildings. The archi- 
tects translated them into a master 
scheme and then made a _ break- 
down into individual building 
units which were basically and 
functionally sound. 

Be sure that your building super- 
intendent is free during the build- 
ing program even if it is necessary 
to employ extra help temporarily 
in order to free him. He needs to 
know where every sewer and water 
line come in, where the conduit 
is placed overhead, and a myriad 
of other details. Of course, you 
will keep the plans of your building 
for later trouble-shooting. Provid- 
ing your own building superin- 
tendent as an inspector to check 
on the architects’ inspector will pay 
dividends, even granting that your 
contractors are thoroughly honest. 

Now you're ready to choose a 
site. Locate as near the center of 
your customers as you can find the 
space to meet your objectives. Buy 
enough space to provide for ex- 
pansion. You'll need it, and it will 
cost you less on the original buy 
than it ever will again. Keep in 
mind that some of your students 
will need to work part time in 
your businesses and _ industries; 
study possible bus routes from 
nearby communities. Your  attor- 
ney should check all legal details 
as to title, easements, and similar 
matters. Locate within the city 
limits if possible; if not, try to find 
a site which is contiguous to the 
city limits in at least one place 
and prevail on the city officials to 
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change the limits so as to include 
the campus, at least for police- and 
fire-protection purposes. Be careful 
of the types of industries near the 
campus. One of our problems is 
a nearby acid plant whose fumes 
have been detrimental to flowers 
and shrubs. 

Now you are ready to make a 
master plan of the campus. This 
calls for a decision on whether to 
construct one or two large build- 
ings or several smaller units. After 
considering the arguments on both 
sides, we chose the smaller units 
because we wanted each building 
to have an atmosphere appropriate 
to the activities conducted therein 
and because we wanted to get 
away from the large high-school 
type of structure. Since we pre- 
ferred to carry our steam lines, elec- 
tric lines, and telephone lines over- 
head, we found it quite economical 
to place the supporting structure 
over our sidewalks, cover it, and 
thus provide protected passageways 
between buildings. The unit plan 
also makes it easy to provide for 
needed expansion. 

Here are a few specific sugges- 
tions which we offer for whatever 
they are worth: 

1. In deciding the type of archi- 
tecture, give your community thor- 
ough consideration. 

2. Build well what you build. 
Don’t try to stretch your money 
too far. Better wait and build more 
later. 

3. Build classrooms of varying 
sizes. 

4. Have at least three places— 
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a large, a small, and a medium- 
sized one—where groups of stu- 
dents can assemble. 

5. Use sturdy, concrete-and- 
steel framework for your buildings, 
but construct inside partitions so 
they can be changed easily. 

6. Equip a room or two in 
each building especially for motion- 
picture or slide projection. 

7. Put electrical outlets in the 
front and back of every room for 
use with various teaching aids, such 
as radio, television, slides, etc. 

8. Be wary of fancy, patented 
windows, particularly if you have 
much rain. The old double-hung 
windows are hard to beat. 

9. Venetian blinds are worth 
the difference. 

10. Asphalt tile makes a very 
satisfactory covering for concrete 
floors. Be sure to use the proper 
hardness to support the weight of 
furniture and equipment. 

11. Let the faculty help in the 
purchase of furniture and equip- 
ment and use the savings effected 
to raise salaries. 

12. Don’t forget to provide for 
the possibility of air conditioning 
later if you don’t put it in now. 

13. Use fluorescent lights if pos- 
sible. 

14. Recess into the walls all ra- 
diators, drinking fountains, etc., 
particularly in the corridors. 

15. Use some color in your build- 
ings. Get away from the drab, un- 
interesting effect of unpainted 
plaster. 

16. Use sound-absorption mate- 
rial on ceilings. 
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17. Provide easy access to pipes 
and gadgets, especially in and 
around rest rooms. It will pay off 
in lower plumbing bills and fewer 
holes in your walls. 

18. Build into the walls of your 
corridors, classrooms, and _labora- 
tories a sufficient number of glass 
cases for appropriate displays. 

19. Attractive bulletin boards are 
needed for maps, charts, announce- 
ments, and other timely material. 

20. Well planned equipment 
cases are a sine qua non for your 
laboratory storage rooms. 

21. The staffs of the annual, 
newspaper, etc., will need a place 
to meet and work. 

22. Shops should be open, well 
lighted, and well ventilated. Avoid 
partitions wherever possible. 

23. Gas rationing is gone forever 
—so don’t forget parking space— 
and a shelter for those who ride 
the bus. 

24. By all means have a student 
union. Keep it centrally located, 
but far enough from classrooms so 
that instructors’ lectures will not 
intetfere with Bing Crosby on the 
nickelodeon. 

25. A good panel board is es- 
sential for your science labs so you 
can develop various voltages with- 
out complicated hookups. 

26. Don’t let anyone sell you on 
the idea that something else is bet- 
ter than slate for blackboards. 

27. Specify a bonded, guaran- 
teed roof. 

28. If you use brick, put it 
through a moisture-absorption test 
before you buy it. 
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29. Curve your baseboards into 
the floors to prevent accumula- 
tion of dirt. 

30. Shrubbery should permit the 
line to'show where your buildings 
meet the ground. If St. Augustine 
grows in your section, it is a good 
campus grass. 

31. Provide an individual office 
for every instructor and adminis- 
trator so that work can be profes- 
sionalized, personalized, and indi- 
vidualized. Faculty-student relation- 
ships are the most important thing 
on campus. 

32. Provide an appropriate place 
where your governing board can 
meet and deliberate in comfort. 

Unfortunately, very little has 
been written in the field of junior- 
college construction. Pending the 
report of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges committee which 
is studying the problem, you will 
probably want to read the fol- 
lowing: 


Byrne, Lee. Check List of Materials for 
Public School Building Specifications. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 492, New 
York: Columbia Teachers College, 1931. 
195 pages. 

Englehardt, N. L., Jr., School Building 
Costs. New York: Columbia Teachers 
College, 1939. 95 pages. 
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Harrison, Wallace K., “Better Planning 
for College Classrooms,” American School 
and University. New York: American 
School Publishing Corp., 1939, pp. 288- 
91. 

Hixson, Joseph H., “Matters of First 
Importance in Initiating a School-Building 
Program,” American School and Univer- 
sity. New York: American School Pub- 
lishing Corp., 1930, pp. 20-25. 

Smith, Howard D., “Planning for Post- 
war College and University Construction,” 
American School and University. New 
York: American School Publishing Corp, 
1944, pp. 36-45. 


For a complete and helpful bib- 
liography covering various aspects 
of construction problems, see Edu- 
cational Research Service, Ameti- 
can Association of School Admin- 
istrators and Research Division of 
the NEA, Circular No. 7 (Sep- 
tember, 1940), and also Review 
of Educational Research, 15:3442 
(February, 1945). 

And finally, if you and your 
architects make that trip we talked 
about, we extend a cordial invita- 
tion to make Beaumont, Texas, 
one of your ports of call. The sad- 
dest day in our lives will come 
when we realize that there is no 
living being left that we can en- 
tice to make a conducted tour 
through Lamar College. 


eR 


NM ANY people’s idea of a school, according to T. J. 
Coates, late of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, is 
“a little house, on a little ground, with a little equipment, 
where a little teacher, at a little salary, for a little while, 


teaches little children little things.” 
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An Invitation to Read 






Laura May Twoutc 


In the Elementary English Review 


“Way was the little chair in 


the library corner rarely occupied? 
Why did the children seldom visit 
the book cupboard? Why were the 
boys and girls of the Oak Grove 
school not particularly interested in 
books or in reading? 

There was nothing about the 
library which would invite the chil- 
dren there. An unindexed file of 
pictures and pamphlets stood in 
one corner; a couple of unpainted 
orange crates held the dictionary, 
the encyclopedia, and a few 
oversized books; while in a high, 
closed, musty-smelling cupboard 
were stored the books which com- 
posed the school library proper. On 
shelves too deep were big books, 
little books, hard books, easy books, 
shiny new books, and old ragged 
books—a heterogeneous mass packed 
in so tightly it would have been 
neatly impossible for a boy to pull 
a book from its place had he been 
able to select one. No wonder the 
children were advised to keep the 
doors closed! 

To Miss Marion Hull, the super- 
vising teacher, the alcove had real 
possibilities for a truly delightful 
reading corner. She herself pre- 
sented her proposal for library im- 
provement to the schoolboard 
members, who investigated the ap- 
proximate cost and suggested that 
she draw the plans for needed 
physical improvement. 

After consulting the pupils, the 





Laura May Twohig is Supervising 
Teacher in the Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, Schools. Reported from the 
Elementary English Review, XXII 
(December, 1945), 310-11, 320. 
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teacher, board members, and par- 
ents and taking into consideration 
everything that would make books 
more attractive and accessible to 
boys and girls, Miss Hull sketched 
her plans. She supervised the ac- 
tual construction and painting, 
which was done in the main by the 
older pupils and men of the dis- 
trict. Low, open, adjustable shelves 
were built, as well as simple maga- 
zine racks; tilt-topped stands for 
the large dictionary and oversized 
books; deep drawers for the verti- 
cal file; long shallow drawers for 
maps and posters; and closed cup- 
boards for textbooks and back is- 
sues of magazines, newspapers, and 
other library supplies. Provision was 
made for a well-balanced arrange- 
ment of bulletin boards and for a 
spacious linoleum-topped display 
and work counter. To make the li- 
brary complete, a low table, small 
chairs, and a couple of comfort- 
able cheesebox hassocks were added. 

Then a real challenge—that of 
rearranging and: putting the library 
in working order—confronted the 
teacher, Miss Geisthardt, and her 
pupils. An inventory was taken and, 
with the consent of the board mem- 
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bers, unattractive, badly worn, and 
out-of-date books, as well as those 
which were mediocre or too 
adult in content, were discarded. 
Old books were mended and 
cleaned. New books were prepared 
for circulation. The accession book 
and card catalog were brought up 
to date. Textbooks were placed in 
closed cupboards. Fiction and non- 
fiction books were separated and 
shelved alphabetically by author or 
call number with ample room left 
for display. Special references were 
put on convenient, oversized 
shelves, while easy books and pic- 
ture books were placed where they 
would be most accessible to little 
tots. Arrangements were made to 
display books which might be bor- 
rowed from friends or from the 
county, city, or state traveling li- 
brary. Student librarians were se- 
lected to carry on the work. In 
all ways this was a typical library. 


As time went on, attractive pos- 
ters, original drawings of story- 
book characters and scenes, and 
clever captions were added by the 
children themselves, while twin 
ivies and a red geranium for the 
window added a homey touch. The 
corner seemed an ideal place for 
the precious new schoolroom globe, 
as well as a safe place for the boys 
and girls to display and share with 
one another some of their most 
prized possessions—tractor catalogs, 
4H records, autograph books, scrap 
books, and letters from _ relatives 
serving with the armed forces in 
distant lands and countries. 

Indeed, the library has become 
the most popular and attractive 
corner of the school. It is the beauty 
spot of the room—a_ sanctuary 
where all are welcome to browse 
and to select and handle books. To 
Carol, Hildred, and Earl, it surely 
extends an invitation to read, 


RR 


—4ccorDING to the Adult Education Journal, the li- 
braries of Washington, D. C., have added to their list of 
services a series of group discussions, under leadership, of 
significant books. There are no fees or educational require- 
ments for these courses, the only stipulation being that 
the registrants read the assignments carefully and thought- 
fully. Readings range from classics to present-day writ- 
ings—a group might, for instance, start its sessions with 
Plato’s Republic and finish with Beard’s Republic. Of the 
208 persons enrolled in the initial course, 149 were from 
government agencies, representing 35 commissions and 
bureaus. Also included were a beautician, a union repre- 
sentative, students, and several housewives. 
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Difficulties in Fractions Encountered by 


Ninth-Grade Pupils 






WALTER SCRIBNER GUILER 


In the Elementary School Journal 


| CANVASS of error studies 
indicates that while investigations 
have revealed the nature and ex- 
tent of errors in fractions among 
elementary - school children, there 
have been no analyses of the short- 
comings which still persist at the 
termination of formal instruction 
in arithmetic. The present study is 
concerned with the results of the 
Christofferson-Rush-Guiler Analyti- 
cal Survey Test in Computational 
Arithmetic when it was given to 
937 pupils in the ninth grade. The 
major facts revealed are (1) that 
a large proportion of pupils ex- 
hibited weaknesses in handling frac- 
tions and mixed numbers, varying 
from 23.0 percent in addition to 
42.5 percent in subtraction and 
multiplication; (2) that the per- 
centage of those exhibiting weak- 
nesses in the subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division of fractions 
and mixed numbers was almost 
double that in addition; and (3) 
that there were no significant dif- 
ferences in the percentages of those 
manifesting weakness in the sub- 
traction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion of fractions and mixed num- 
bers. The situation is all the more 
serious because in most school sys- 
tems pupils do not receive any 
systematic training in arithmetic 
beyond the elementary school. — 

Difficulties encountered in addi- 





Walter Scribner Guiler is Profes- 
sor of Education and Director of 
Remedial Instruction at Miami Uni- 
versity. Reported from the Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XLVI 
(November, 1945), 146-56. 
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tion of fractions—The largest group 
of errors was due to faulty com- 
putation. Errors in computation in 
which addition was involved were 
made by 16.3 percent of the pupils; 
subtraction, by 6.2 percent; divi- 
sion, by 2.1 percent; and those in 
which the fundamental process in- 
volved could not be identified, by 
3.0 percent. One needs to keep in 
mind that the addition of fractions 
and mixed numbers provides more 
opportunity to make computational 
mistakes in addition than in sub- 
traction or in division. 

Changing fractions to a common 
denominator presented another dif- 
ficulty. More than 1 percent of the 
pupils failed to change fractions 
to a common denominator, and 6 
percent made errors in changing 
the numerators of the fractions in 
order to make them accord with 
the common denominator. 

Performance of the total opera- 
tion involved constituted a third 
source of difficulty. Approximately 
4 percent of the pupils failed to 
add to the sum of the whole num- 
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bers the whole-number part of the 
mixed number resulting from add- 
ing the fractions; slightly more 
than 2 percent failed to place the 
fraction, after reduction, alongside 
the sum of the whole numbers; 
and nearly 2 percent added the 
fractions but disregarded the whole 
numbers. 

A fourth type of difficulty was 
concerned with changing improper 
fractions to mixed numbers. Ap- 
proximately 3 percent of the pupils 
did not change improper fractions 
to mixed numbers; more than 2 
percent made errors in both the 
numerator and denominator of the 
mixed number; and nearly 1 per- 
cent made errors in the denomina- 
tor of the mixed number. 

Reducing fractions to lowest 
terms constituted another source of 
difficulty for a considerable num- 
ber of pupils. The most frequent 
error in this category consisted of 
dividing the numerator and the de- 
nominator by different numbers, 
2.8 percent making errors of this 
type. 

In some cases (1.0 percent), it 
was impossible to identify the dif- 
ficulty encountered and in others 
(5 percent) the example was 
omitted entirely. It seems safe to 
assume that most of the pupils in- 
cluded in these categories did not 
understand the process involved in 
the addition of fractions and mixed 
numbers. 

Nearly 2 percent of the students 
made errors in copying. Lack of 
comprehension of the process in- 
volved was evidenced by .5 percent. 
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Difficulties encountered in sub- 
traction of fractions—The largest 
group of difficulties (27.5 percent) 
had to do with borrowing. Within 
this category the most common 
fault, one that involved 10 percent 
of the pupils, consisted of a disre- 
gard for having borrowed from the 
whole number in the minuend. 
Adding the borrowed number in- 
stead of subtracting it, prefixing 
the borrowed number to the num- 
erator in the minuend, and bor- 
rowing but disregarding the frac- 
tion in the minuend each involved 
5 percent or more of the pupils. 

The second largest group of er- 
rors (18.6 percent) in the subtrac- 
tion of fractions and mixed num- 
bers was due to faulty computa- 
tion. Errors in computation in 
which subtraction was involved 
were made by 9.6 percent of the 
pupils; those in which addition was 
involved, by 5.5 percent; and those 
in which the fundamental process 
involved could not be identified, by 
3.5 percent. It should be noted in 
passing that, because of the nature 
of the work, there were more op- 
portunities for computational errors 
in subtraction. 

Changing fractions to a com- 
mon denominator caused difficulty 
for 11.5 percent of the students. 
More than 8 percent made errors 
in changing the numerators of the 
fractions in order to make them 
agree with the common denomi- 
nator; 1.5 percent failed to change 
fractions to a common denomina- 
tor; and 1.5 percent changed frac- 
tions to the wrong denominator. 
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Another major source of difh- 
culty (10.1 percent) consisted in 
the use of the wrong process. Al- 
though the directions clearly called 
for the use of subtraction in the test 
exercises, more than 6 percent of 
the pupils added the fractions and 
mixed numbers instead of subtract- 
ing them; 3 percent subtracted the 
whole numbers and added the frac- 
tions; and nearly 1 percent sub- 
tracted the fractions and added the 
whole numbers. 

In some cases, 7.e., when the 
work was incomplete, when the 
dificulty was unknown, or no at- 
tempt was made to solve the ex- 
ample, it was impossible to deter- 
mine the nature of the difficulty. 
This was true with 7.7 percent of 
the pupils, and it seems reasonable 
to assume that most of the pupils 
included in these categories did 
not understand how to subtract 
fractions and mixed numbers. 

More than 2 percent of the pu- 
pils encountered difficulty in re- 
ducing fractions to lowest terms; 
more than | percent subtracted the 
fraction in the minuend from the 
fraction in the subtrahend; and 
slightly more than 1 percent made 
errors in copying. Less than 1 per- 
cent of the pupils only partially 
completed the operation. 

Difficulties encountered in multi- 
plication of fractions—In the mul- 
tiplication of fractions, the major 
source of difficulty was changing 
mixed numbers to improper frac- 
tions. In this category 13.4 percent 
of the students exhibited weakness. 
The second largest group of er- 
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rors was due to faulty computation. 
Errors in computation in which 
multiplication was involved were 
made by 11.1 percent of the pupils; 
those in which division was in- 
volved were made by 6.6 percent. 
The fact that the multiplication of 
fractions provides more opportuni- 
ties to make computational errors 
in multiplication than in division 
probably accounts for the larger 
percentage of mistakes in multipli- 
cation. 

Lack of comprehension of the 
process involved in the multiplica- 
tion of fractions and mixed num- 
bers constituted another source of 
difficulty for many pupils. This 
category contains ten specific types 
of faults. The most common fault, 
one that involved 6.7 percent of 
the pupils, consisted of inverting 
the multiplier. Six other faults 
within the same category involved 
1 percent or more of the pupils. 
These consist of (1) multiplying 
the numerators and adding the de- 
nominators, (2) adding the prod- 
uct of the fractions to the product 
of the whole numbers, (3) multi- 
plying the whole numbers and add- 
ing the fractions, (4) adding the 
numerators and multiplying the 
denominators, (5) multiplying the 
whole numbers and disregarding 
the fractions, and (6) changing 
the mixed numbers to decimals be- 
fore multiplying. ' 

Some (5.4 percent) did not com- 
plete the process; 5.2 percent omit- 
ted the example; and 3.9 percent 
presented a type of written work 
that defied analysis. Probably most 
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of the pupils included in these 
categories lacked an understanding 
of the process involved. 

Approximately 2 percent of the 
pupils failed to change improper 
fractions to mixed numbers, and 
more than 1 percent encountered 
difficulty in cancellation. Less than 
1 percent of the pupils experienced 
dificulty in reducing fractions to 
lowest terms. 

Difficulties encountered in divi- 
ston of fractions—The major dif- 
ficulty was the use of the wrong 
process. Although the directions 
clearly called for the use of division 
in the test exercises, 16.3 percent of 
the pupil multiplied the fractions. 

Changing mixed numbers to 
fractions caused difficulty for more 
than 13 percent of the students. 
Errors in computation in which 
division was involved were made 
by 12 percent of the pupils; in 
which multiplication was involved, 
by 3.1 percent; and those in which 
the fundamental process involved 
could not be identified, by 0.3 


percent. 
Lack of comprehension of the 
process involved in the division 


of fractions and mixed numbers 
made difficulty for a large num- 
ber. Eleven specific types of faults 
are contained in this category. Two 
of these, (1) adding the denomi- 
nators and multiplying the numer- 
ators, and (2) inverting the divi- 
dend and failing to invert the di- 
visor, involved more than 4 per- 
cent of the pupils each. Adding 
numerators and multipying denom- 
inators involved 1.5 percent. 
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Five percent of the pupils omit- 
ted the example; with 3.0 percent 
it was impossible to identify the 
type of error made; and almost 2 
percent did not complete the proc- 
ess. More than 3 percent failed to 
change improper fractions to mixed 
numbers, and more than 1 percent 
did not reduce fractions to lowest 
terms. Fewer than 1 percent expe- 
rienced difficulty in cancellation. 

Summary.—(1) Faulty computa- 
tion constitutes a major source of 
error for ninth-grade pupils in 
work with fractions and mixed 
numbers. (2) Changing fractions 
to a common denominator is a 
major source of difficulty in addi- 
tion and in subtraction of fractions 
and mixed numbers. (3) Lack of 
understanding of the process in- 
volved constitutes only a minor 
source of difficulty in addition; 
however, it is a major source in 
subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision. (4) Use of the wrong proc- 
ess is a significant cause of errors 
in subtraction and division of frac- 
tions and mixed numbers. (5) 
Borrowing constitutes the  out- 
standing source of difficulty in the 
subtraction of fractions and mixed 
numbers. (6) Changing mixed 
numbers to improper fractions is 
an outstanding cause of difficulty 
both in multiplication and division 
of fractions and mixed numbers. 
(7) The situation revealed by these 
findings should lead school officials 
to investigate the administrative 
and teaching techniques which 
may be responsible for this poor 
quality of learning product. 
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Educational Problems of Slow-Growing 


Children 


Byron O. HucuHes 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


NM ANY people—especially par- 


ents and teachers—who have inti- 
mate contact with growing chil- 
dren are inclined to erect a body 
of expectations or feelings about 
the things a child should be able 
to do at a given age. The one-year- 
old child should be able to walk. 
The six-year-old child should be 
able to go to school and learn the 
three R’s. Practical experience, how- 
ever, reveals that there are many 
children who are unable or unwill- 
ing to do these expected things at 
the expected time. Some do them 
sooner; others do them later. 
The children who develop rap- 
idly and well do not concern us 
at the moment. Rather it is those 
children who proceed throughout 
at a slower pace and who do not 
fulfil the expectations that are 
erected about them. These children 
are well described by the phrase 
“slow-growing.” They have many 
problems—educational and_ other- 
wise. In turn, they provide the 
adults who guide them with many 
worries and problems. The major- 
ity of these disturbances result from 
failure to understand what it is 
reasonable to expect children to do. 
Let us look more closely at the 
facts as we attempt to form some 
working judgments. First, it is very 
important to know there is nothing 
wrong with growing slowly. It is 
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normal for children to grow and 
become mature at different rates. 
It is wholly unreasonable and in- 
accurate for us to conclude that 
he who grows slowly is abnormal 
and then to behave as though slow 
growth were wrong and to indulge 
in all sorts of remedial practices 
designed to correct a defect that 
wasn’t there to begin with. Many 
phrases, applied mainly to slow- 
growing children, are indicative of 
this attitude. Examples are: re- 
tarded children, subnormal children, 
deficient children, exceptional chil- 
dren, etc. The only thing I can see 
wrong with being a slow-growing 
child is that everyone wants to 
change you and nobody wants to 
let you go about your life accord- 
ing to your own desires and wishes. 
Spinach, cod-liver oil, and extra vi- 
tamins for breakfast; remedial read- 
ing, remedial writing, and reme- 
dial arithmetic at school; extra 
doses of advice, counsel, and disci- 
pline in your spare time; and fi- 
nally, the assurance that every adult 
you meet will have a new remedy 
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for what ails you, labeled: “To 
stimulate growth.” 

The findings of modern research 
in child development indicate that 
it is a more reasonable policy to 
utilize the growth which each per- 
son has, be it fast or slow, and 
that it is unwise to interfere with 
nature in an attempt to make chil- 
dren fit preconceived and arbitrary 
standards. Desirable standards can 
be set only in terms of the individ- 
ual. All children can grow and can 
profit by the experiences provided 
by life. It is also true that children 
may be harmed or destroyed by 
life experiences. Some items are 
now sufficiently well understood for 
us to assign them readily to the 
profit or loss pages of our life-ac- 
counting system. The achievement 
of success is profitable and pleas- 
urable. It also provides a_ stable 
and continuing structure for the 
experiences which are yet to come, 
thus enabling the assets given by 
an unfolding growth pattern to be 
used at a maximum. The successes 
do not have to be large or spectac- 
ular; they do have to be present, 
frequent, and continued. 

Failure is harmful. Repeated fail- 
ure is dangerous and destructive. 
Some children may grow and live 
well in spite of failure; none will 
develop because of it. The student 
of growth is unwilling to admit 
that it is sound educational policy 
to devise curricular plans which 
produce continued failure for the 
slow-growing children during the 
habitual or compulsory periods of 
school attendance. Certainly the 
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problems associated with slow-grow- 
ing children—for the children them- 
selves, for the parents, and for the 
teachers, would be markedly te- 
duced if we made it easy to suc- 
ceed and difficult to fail, rather 
than difficult to succeed and easy 
to fail, as now seems to be the case. 

Differences in growth among 
children of the same age make for 
differences in reaction to the en- 
vironment that is supplied. The 
child is not a passive recipient of 
stimulation. He reacts selectively to 
the surroundings that are supplied 
and creates his own world of ex- 
perience within them. He tends to 
reject the experiences for which he 
is not ready. The slow-growing 
child is continually confronted with 
an environment for which he is 
not ready; he is unwilling and un- 
able to comprehend more than a 
small part of it. As a result, the 
life of the slow-growing child is 
made up largely of rejections and 
his attitude becomes highly nega- 
tive. These two items, rejection 
and negativism, must be placed in 
the loss column of our accounting 
system. The more frequent tech- 
niques used in the handling of these 
problems are forcing in nature. Re- 
medial procedures designed to stim- 
ulate growth make their appear- 
ance. Disciplinary methods of all 
kinds attain high frequency. Coun- 
ter-rejection is practiced —the child 
rejects the environment provided by 
the adults; the adults reject the 
children who fail to use the envi- 
ronment according to the adult 
plan. Now we have some additions 
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for the nonprofit side of the ledger; 
discipline and counter-rejection. 
Slow-growing children are the most 


. likely recipients of these undesir- 


able and unnecessary treatment 
methods. That we get some problem 
children—maladjusted, truant, frus- 
trated, delinquent, etc.—from this 
kind of procedure is easy enough 
to understand. Let me emphasize 
here that rate of. growth, a biologi- 
cal fact, does not produce problem 
children; failure to recognize the 
individuality of growth and to 
plan accordingly does lead to an 
injudiciously arranged environment 
that makes problems inevitable. 

When parents and teachers in- 
sure aN environment adequate to 
the needs of the child and adjust 
expectancy of what a child should 
do according to the level and pat- 
tern of growth of each child, the 
technique may be called pacing. 
This simply means that the child’s 
wishes and performances are not in 
conflict with the expectancies of 
parents and teachers. If this pac- 
ing results in delay, then, delay 
there should be. 

With pacing, the planning of 
the environment is a joint and a 
cooperative affair in which the con- 
tribution of the child is as impor- 
tant as that of the adult. It is ex- 
pected that the adult will be more 
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judicious and will have the greater 
patience. It does not presume that 
he will exercise more control over 
the situation than does the child. 
The child needs wide and variable 
opportunities for responsibility if 
he is to develop understanding and 
selfcontrol. The adult needs access 
to child goals and motives if his 
guidance is to be effective. 

Many schools are giving serious 
thought to the points previously 
mentioned and are making excel- 
lent progress. Special opportunities 
of all kinds are being added to 
make the school a community for 
children. The school is becoming 
a place where children like to go 
and not a place where they have 
to go as a punishment for being 
children. Finally, understanding of 
the needs of children in relation 
to their abilities to grow and learn 
are constantly being stressed. 

As these things are done and as 
we watch slow-growing children be- 
come adequate and useful adults, 
we are forced to conclude that the 
majority of our problems with slow- 
growers come from unreasonable 
and unwarranted behavior on our 
part. We assign responsibility for 
the problems to the wrong people 
—we who teach and guide are the 
problems to the slow-growers; there 
is little essentially wrong with them. 


won 


(J vir TeEN years ago 114,123 children entered the first 
grade in Kentucky schools; 14,884 graduated from Ken- 
tucky high schools in 1944: Almost 50 percent sient out 


before the seventh grade. 








Shall My Child Go to Nursery School? 


Joun E. ANDERSON 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


= - the twenties, when nurs- 
ery schools were new and untried, 
no clearly positive answer could be 
given to this question; now so much 
experience in early childhood educa- 
tion has been gained and so many 
advantages have come to the chil- 
dren enrolled in nursery school that 
the answer is “yes.” To say that a 
home would have difficulty in pro- 
viding experiences like those pro- 
vided by the school is not to deny 
the home’s effectiveness in caring 
for many childhood needs. The 
home can and does do some things 
better than does the school; the 
school can and does do some things 
better than the home. 

What, then, are the contributions 
of the nursery school to the well- 
being of the child? First on any 
list are contributions to social de- 
velopment. Both experiments and 
practical experience show that chil- 
dren with nursery experience are 
easier and freer in their relations 
with other children and adults, 
that they initiate and accept social 
contacts more readily. 

Other evidence indicates that 
nursery-school children are advanced 
in language and motor skills. The 
child engages in many different so- 
cial activities and has many expe- 
riences with play materials that in- 
crease these skills. But even beyond 
these lie the advantages that come 
from exposure to artistic materials 
and musical stimulation at an ap- 








John E. Anderson is Director of 
the Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Reported from 
the National Parent-Teacher XL 
(December, 1945), 4-6. 
propriate age level and _ under 
trained teachers. Experiments show 
that exposing young children to 
musical stimulation brings about 
lasting changes in their responsive- 
ness to music. 

Experience with the ill and mal- 
adjusted indicates that many evils 
can be prevented by a sound pro- 
gram of early childhood education. 
The nursery-school staff has a per- 
spective and objectivity in the care 
of children that are often lacking in 
the home, since the parents have 
so little opportunity to compare 
their children’s performance with 
that of others. Moreover, children 
benefit from the periodic physical 
and mental examinations on which 
many nursery schools base their 
practices. There has arisen a ma- 
jor controversy over the effects of 
nursery-school experience on the 
IQ’s of young children. Although 
available data may be variously in- 
terpreted, it is clear that the nurs- 
ery school cannot revolutionize the 
intelligence of retarded children. 

A striking characteristic of nurs- 
ery education is its use of the or- 
dinary daily routines—toileting, eat- 
ing, sleeping, and dressing—as ed- 
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NURSERY 


ucational material, furnishing the 
child with opportunities to develop 
selfreliance and the ability to do 
things for himself. Once acquired, 
the patterns persist. Thoughtful 
mothers, to be sure, develop in the 
home many of the practices fol- 
lowed in a nursery school. But 
many mothers, handicapped by 
faulty training or by lack of in- 
sight, will not make the effort. 
They think of routines only in terms 
of time saving. 

To the question of whether the 
nursery is beneficial for all chil- 
dren, my answer is “yes.” Unfortu- 
nately, however, this is an expen- 
sive type of education and it seems 
inevitable that many years must 
pass before it may become a gen- 
erally accepted feature of the edu- 
cational program. So the significant 
question is this: Are there particu- 
lar classes of children for whom 
nursery school attendance offers un- 
usual advantages? 

The answer is based partly on 
findings that have to do with so- 
cial participation and adjustment. 
For the only child and the child 
who, because he is far separated in 
age from his older brothers and 
sisters, is alone much of the time, 
the nursery school offers unusual 
opportunities. When three or four 
children grow up together in the 
same family or there are a number 
of playmates living in the neighbor- 
hood, nursery-school experience is 
Not so necessary. 

Further, a young child who has 
much difficulty in his relations with 
other children will be greatly ben- 
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efited by nursery-school experience, 
for he will be guided by a teacher 
who can set the stage for the type 
of social experience he needs. Chil- 
dren with linguistic or motor diffi- 
culties are fortunate if they can 
be given school training in addi- 
tion to home care. 

The child who lives in a con- 
gested city area or in an apartment 
will likewise benefit greatly from 
the nursery school. Many behavior 
problems grow out of apartment 
living and the continuous frustra- 
tions that plague young children 
when play space is sharply limited. 

Our war experience has shown 
the advantages accruing to the 
child and to the family when nurs- 
ery schools, with their emphasis on 
education and child development, 
are available for the children of 
working mothers. When the home 
environment or family arrange- 
ments place the child under con- 
tinuous tension or make him the 
center of tension between adults, 
the nursery school, with its easy 
atmosphere, supplies release from 
the tension and a good chance for 
normal development. 

If parents and teachers would 
learn the difference between good 
and poor nursery-school practices, 
between good and poor home prac- 
tices, and between good and poor 
elementary-school practices, their 
judgments would be made in terms 
of the program offered. 

Whether the nursery school is 
good or bad for a particular child 
depends in part on the child and 
in part on the school. 








Improving Guarantees of Fair Hearing 


by Schoolboards 


CoMMITTEE ON TENURE AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


In Essentials of a Proper Schoolboard Hearing 


>. TUDY by the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom of tenure cases which 
have reached the highest state 
courts has led them to the conclu- 
sion that a number of court cases 
arise from or involve improper 
procedures on the part of boards 
of education. Not only have these 
cases been wasteful of public funds 
but they have inflicted unnecessary 
trouble and painful experiences on 
the teachers involved. From the 
Committee’s report, Essentials of a 
Proper Schoolboard Hearing, it 
should be possible for schoolboards 
to ascertain how they can best meet 
the requirements for a full hearing; 
and teachers who are faced with 
tenure hearings may know what to 
expect as to their rights. 

The administrative hearing is de- 
pendent on two things: statutory 
prescriptions and judicial interpre- 
tation. In the absence of a detailed 
procedure in the law, the courts 
may require that the essentials of 
common-law due process be ac- 
corded an accused, but there is al- 
most as much likelihood that the 
courts might say the schoolboard 
hearing, being only quasi-judicial, 
need not follow common-law due 
process requirements except in a 
minimum way necessary to avoid 
gross abuse of discretion. Time af- 
ter time there appears in this re- 











Reported from Essentials of a 
Proper Schoolboard Hearing, pre- 
pared by the Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom of the Na 
tional Education Association, H. B. 
Allman, chairman. Washington, 
D. C.: The Association, 1945, pp. 
21-23. 
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port the statement that one aspect 
or another of the hearing depends 
on the attitude of the court. Since 
the Morgan cases, the first instance 
in which the court scrutinized 
searchingly the procedure commonly 
followed by administrative boards 
and officers of the government in 
their activities of a quasi-judicial 
nature, the judiciary has been more 
careful to see that “fair play” is 
given; but there is still wide discre- 
tion as to what constitutes fair play. 

Obviously, a statute giving in 
some detail the procedure consid- 
ered essential to a fair hearing in 
the minds of the legislators will 
serve as a guide to the hearing 
body and to the individuals who 
appear before them, as well as to 
the courts. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that in several states, where 
no procedure is included, the ten- 
ure law be amended with a state- 
ment of at least the minimum re- 
quirements of a procedure. Both 
Maryland and New Mexico fail to 

































state the basis of a proper hearing. 
Georgia leaves this important mat- 
ter to county officials. This it 
should not do, for precedent has 
indicated that when the county 
fails to set up standards the court 
has considered the state provision 
suggestive only and has permitted 
the schoolboard to proceed with- 
out any standards. The Nebraska 
law should be more explicit in 
granting right of counsel and wit- 
nesses. 

The suggestion that the statutes 
include procedure does not mean 
that the law should be full of com- 
plicated technical details. The es- 
sential rights of counsel; of wit- 
nesses and of subpoenas to compel 
their appearance and the taking of 
their testimony under oath or af- 
firmation; of presenting other evi- 
dence in addition to the oral tes- 
timony of witnesses; of argument 
on the evidence and the law in- 
volved; and of stenographic record 
of proceedings should be named ex- 
plicitly but with very little detail. 
The use of these key words will 
provide the courts with a basis for 
determining whether a fair hear- 
ing has been held. Otherwise too 
much is left to the discretion of the 


courts. 

In mentioning witnesses it would 
be well to state the right to ex- 
amine and cross-examine by the 
accused or his counsel. It is prob- 
ably to the teacher’s advantage if 
technical rules of evidence are not 
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followed in the schoolboard hear- 
ing, since the schoolboard is com- 
posed primarily of laymen and to 
require rules of evidence would 
undoubtedly only create more con- 
fusion. It is recommended, however, 
that evidence be required to be rel- 
evant and material. 

The number of court cases indi- 
cates that judicial review of school- 
board decisions is not only possible 
but frequently necessary to obtain 
justice. Since courts usually review 
only the procedure of the school- 
board, leaving the decision of the 
merits of the case with school off- 
cials, the procedure of the school- 
board should follow the letter of 
the law exactly and attain the 
spirit so far as possible. Even if 
the law states that the schoolboard’s 
decision shall be final, appeal is 
possible if the board has not fol- 
lowed the prescribed procedure or 
has abused its discretion. 

In conclusion, the essentials of a 
proper schoolboard hearing are: (1) 
Adequate notice and statement of 
charges. (2) Presence of counsel. 
(3) Testimony of witnesses under 
oath or affirmation. (4) Right to 
subpoena witnesses. (5) Restric- 
tion of evidence to charges. (6) 
Right of argument on evidence 
and law. (7) Stenographic tran- 
script of evidence and law. (8) 
Consideration of evidence and ar- 
gument by entire schoolboard. (9) 
Vote of majority of entire school- 
board. 














Services for Health Protection 
and Improvement 


NatTionaL CoMMITTEE ON ScHooL HeEattu Po ictes 


In Suggested School Health Policies 


i full value of health protec- 
tion and improvement services is 
never realized unless the services 
are made part of the students’ learn- 
ing experiences. Classroom teachers, 
for example, should by discussion 
prepare their pupils to understand 
—and not to fear—the periodical 
medical examinations. In addition, 
the teacher is often in the best 
position to know what children are 
in immediate need of the special- 
ized service of the nurse, physician, 
psychologist, etc. 

First aid for emergencies——At 
least one person well trained in 
first aid should always be present 
at school. When a nurse is at the 
school, she will naturally be ex- 
pected to see that the school’s re- 
sponsibilities are carried out. In 
case of serious illness or accident 
the school medical advisor or any 
other physician quickly obtainable 
or an ambulance should be sum- 
moned immediately, but his serv- 
ices should be confined to the im- 
mediate emergency care. It will be 
helpful for the school to have 
posted a list of names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers of nearby 
physicians. 

First-aid kits should always be 
accessible and should be checked 
for completeness periodically. 

School personnel should not di- 
agnose and they should not admin- 





Reported from Suggested School 
Health Policies, prepared by the 
National Committee on School 
Health Policies of the National 
Conference in Health Education. 
New York City: Health Education 
Council, 1945, pp. 19-32. 
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ister medication except as prescribed 
by a physician. The school medical 
advisor should prepare detailed in- 
structions for the guidance of teach- 
ers with reference to immediate 
treatment for such common emer- 
gencies as abdominal pain, cuts, 
bruises, dog bites, suspected frac- 
tures, painful menstruation, and 
headache, as well as less frequent 
emergencies like epileptic attacks 
or insulin shock. 

Parents should be notified im- 
mediately, by telephone, if possible. 
If the parent himself cannot call 
or send for the child, the school 
should ask him to state to what 
hospital or address the child should 
be taken. The staff member should 
know what treatment facilities are 
available in the community so he 
can help an uncertain parent de- 
cide. If the parent cannot be 
reached, the family physician may 
be summoned. 

Appendicitis should be suspected 
whenever a pupil complains of pain 
in the abdomen. Since this con- 
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dition rnay be aggravated—some- 
times fatally—by improper early at- 
tention, school personnel should 
avoid giving medication. The child 
should be placed under the care of 
his parents with advice (1) not to 
give the child any food or drink; 
(2) not to give any medicine, par- 
ticularly a laxative; and (3) to 
call a physician if the pain persists. 

Teachers, while they should take 
care not to prompt unreasoning 
fear and should give complete con- 
sideration to the feelings of the 
sick or injured child, should uti- 
lize the heightened interest of the 
spectators in what should or should 
not be done by imparting to pu- 
pils information and attitudes that 
will evoke calm and useful behav- 
ior in emergencies. 

Prevention and control of com- 
municable diseases.— Rapid prog- 
ress in medical and public-health 
knowledge often modifies previous 
recommendations with respect to 
specific diseases; hence school pol- 
icies should not freeze outmoded 
practices into inviolable regulations. 

The school’s chief responsibilities 
are: (1) To encourage parents to 
make full use of all available pre- 
ventive measures. The greatest op- 
portunity stems from cooperation 
with other community agencies in 
far-reaching programs of parent ed- 
ucation and adult health education. 
Community control is the special 
responsibility of the public-health 
oficer and his staff; hence a cor- 
dial working relationship between 
schools and health departments ‘is 
important. The school should co- 
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operate fully in the execution of 
public-health recommendations or 
regulations for the control of dis- 
eases transmitted through water, 
milk, insect, or animal. 

2. To see that sick children do 
not come to school. Rather than 
placing a false emphasis on perfect 
attendance by giving awards there- 
for, schools should commend those 
who protect the health of their 
classmates by remaining at home 
when they are ill. 

3. To arrange to return home 
children who become sick at school. 
Every teacher should know how to 
recognize the signs of beginning 
illness and should be constantly 
alert to the possibility of pupils dis- 
playing such symptoms at any time 
during the day. When her suspi- 
cion of disease is aroused, she 
should notify the nurse or physi- 
cian; if they are not available, she 
should isolate the child and arrange 
for him to be sent home. The 
child’s parents should be notified 
promptly. 

4. To protect children as far as 
possible from exposure. Parents 
should be notified when a serious 
communicable disease has occurred 
among their children’s classmates. 
The letter should outline preven- 
tive measures, suggest early signs 
and symptoms, and urge that chil- 
dren exhibiting these symptoms re- 
main at home. 

Should schools stay open or close 
during epidemics?—Contrary to be- 
liefs expressed in popular hysteria, 
epidemics in communities having 


well-organized public-health facili- 
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ties can best be controlled if the 
schools remain open. The decision 
may be made locally by answering 
the following questions: 

1. Are nurses and medical staffs 
so adequate and the teaching staff 
so alert that the inspection, obser- 
vation, and supervision of students 
will keep sick children out of 
school ? 

2. If the schools are closed, will 
students be kept at home and 
away from other students so that 
the closing of schools will not in- 
crease opportunities for contact with 
possible sources of infection? 

As a general policy, when ques- 
tion No. 1 can be answered affirm- 
atively, or when question No. 2 
is answered negatively, schools 
should be kept open. This is most 
often the case in large public schools 
and thickly settled communities. 

Schools should be closed when 
question No. 1 is answered nega- 
tively or question No. 2 affirma- 
tively. In smaller communities 
where chances for personal contact 
are limited, this is frequently the 
situation. In rural communities 
where pupils are transported by 
bus and close contact is unavoid- 
able, it may be advisable at times 
to close the schools. 

Specific preventive treatment.— 
A school is right in insisting on the 
vaccination of every pupil for small- 
pox and may assist in making its 
use universal in the community. 
Whenever practicable, the school 
should arrange for Schick diph- 
theria tests for all children enter- 
ing school for the first time and 
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should recommend toxoid for all 
positive reactors. 

A toxoid is available for use in 
protecting children against tetanus; 
whooping cough vaccine is fre- 
quently administered to infants. 
Immunizing substances for measles 
and scarlet fever are also sometimes 
recommended. Because of differ- 
ences of opinion and because of 
improvements which are rapidly 
occurring, the action of staffs in 
recommending their use should co- 
incide with the consensus of local 
medical opinion. 

The symptoms of the common 
cold, which is both mild and com- 
municable, ape the early manifes- 
tations of many more serious dis- 
eases. The school should encourage 
parents to keep pupils at home 
and in bed for one or two days 
when they exhibit genuine signs 
and symptoms. If the “cold” turns 
out to be a more serious disease, the 
early isolation and rest will have 
been an extremely valuable preven- 
tive and ameliorating measure. 
Also, the school itself may send 
home from school pupils with be- 
ginning and severe colds. A cold 
may be judged “severe” enough 
when the usual symptoms are ac- 
companied by a fever of 100°. 

Tuberculosis is still the leading 
cause of death in the 15-25 age 
group. Every school should adopt 
a case-finding plan, utilizing the 
best known diagnostic measures, 
such as Mantoux tests, patch tests, 
chest x-rays, and fluoroscopic exam- 
‘ations. Every child should be thor- 
oughly informed concerning the 
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cause of tuberculosis, the way it 
spreads, the methods available for 
its prevention and control, and the 
extent of community efforts to con- 
trol it. Schools can obtain special- 
ized assistance through local, state, 
and national organizations devoted 
to tuberculosis control. 

Venereal disease has its highest 
incidence in the late teens. Syphilis 
and gonorrhea are practically al- 
ways spread by person-to-person 
contact. Recent progress has made 
it possible to cure a very high per- 
centage of cases in a comparatively 
short time. Responsible educators 
will take community leadership 
and obtain community support in 
cooperation with any specific pro- 
grams planned. Spread of venereal 
disease is coincident with one of 
the most basic of human drives. 
Hence moral, esthetic, economic, 
and scientific approaches are all 
pertinent to the problem. 

Health counseling and determi- 
nation of health needs,— Health 
counseling describes the cooperative 
effort on the part of teachers, 
nurses, etc., to discover the health 
needs of the children and to help 
them and their families to find 
ways of meeting the needs and 
solving the problems. A _ well- 
planned program will include: 

1. Cumulative health records.— 
Each school should keep a con- 
venient, cumulative, and up-to-date 
health record of every student. Ab- 
sence records are a part of this. 
Confidential findings should be 
kept confidential, but the records 
should be accessible to administra- 


tors, physicians, nurses, and coun- 
selors. They provide the soundest 
basis for interpreting the health 
needs of students. Records should 
be used, not merely filed. 

2. Teacher’s observation. — Every 
teacher should observe her  stu- 
dents carefully enough every day 
to suspect when they are in need 
of professional attention. She should 
promptly observe that a child is 
too fat or too thin, too pale or too 
sallow, limping, stuttering, covered 
with a rash, listless, or in any other 
way differentiated from accustomed 
or normal aspect. She should then 
refer the student for further exami- 
nation and proper attention. 

3. Screening tests.— The class- 
room teacher should also be pre- 
pared to give screening tests for vi- 
sion and hearing and to supervise 
the weighing and measuring of 
children. Vision tests should be 
made annually in elementary and 
secondary schools. Hearing tests 
should be given every year in ele- 
mentary schools and every two years 
in high schools, preferably with an 
audiometer. All new pupils should 
have vision and hearing tests. Teach- 
ers, nurses, or technicians with 
special training should give such 
audiometer tests as are indicated 
in the follow-up of group tests. 

In the elementary schools, chil- 
dren should be weighed every 
month or two in order to detect 
cessation of growth, which may in- 
dicate need for further inquiry. Pu- 
pils who fail to increase in weight 
over a three-month period should 
be referred to the nurse or medical 
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advisor. Height should be meas- 
ured twice a year. Regular weigh- 
ing and measuring is an extremely 
useful educational device for inter- 
esting children in their own health, 
but it should not be taken as a re- 
liable index of nutrition. 

4. Supplementary information re- 
ceived from students and their par- 
ents frequently indicates need for 
health counseling and should be 
sought through such means as cir- 
culation of a health-history ques- 
tionnaire requesting data concern- 
ing recent sicknesses, accidents, or 
operations. It may also be obtained 
through a nurse-student or nurse- 
parent conference, or at times par- 
ents will communicate directly with 
a teacher. Of particular value is in- 
formation which reveals epilepsy, 
a history of diabetes, contact with 
tuberculosis, attacks of rheumatic 
fever, recent operations, and aller- 
gies. 

5. Psychological examinations. — 
Such examinations are essential for 
the proper adjustment of programs 
of students who suffer from mental 
handicaps or from emotional diffi- 
culties that will retard their progress 
in schoolwork and/or their adjust- 
ment to school life. Individual tests 
should always be given when it 
appears that the results will help 
school personnel in aiding the stu- 
dent with his mental-health adjust- 
ment. 

6. Medical consultations and ex- 
aminations.—It is the physician 
who must finally determine the spe- 
cific health needs of the individual. 
Experience has demonstrated that 
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medical examinations are most fruit- 
ful when the student has been tre. 
ferred to the physician, and such 
examinations should always take 
precedence over routine ones. 

Every community should make 
provision for the medical exami- 
nation of students who (1) show 
signs or symptoms of disease, de- 
fect, or disorder; (2) fail to grow 
as expected; or (3) appear to have 
a health basis for failure to make 
anticipated school progress. Every 
school should arrange for the serv- 
ices of a medical advisor and keep 
him informed as to what the school 
expects of him. Medical examina- 
tions of school staff and students 
may be performed by him, but 
this is not his principal responsibil- 
ity or opportunity to be of service. 
Every effort should be made to 
have special and required periodic 
examinations done by a private 
practitioner, preferably the student’s 
own physician. The teacher should 
prepare the students for medical 
examination by explaining its mean- 
ing to them. 

Two circumstances requisite and 
one extremely desirable for the pe- 
riodic medical examination are (1) 
suficient time for a_ reasonably 
thorough health appraisal of the 
student, (2) sufficient privacy to 
permit the disrobing necessary for 
an adequate examination, and (3) 
the presence of parents at the exam- 
ination of students too young to 
assume responsibility for their own 
health care. In the elementary 
grades, the school should make un- 
usual effort to have the parent re- 
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ceive the benefit of the physician’s 
immediate recommendations con- 
cerning the child. 

During their school years stu- 
dents should have a minimum of 
four examinations—one at the time 
of entrance, one in the intermediate 
grades, one at the beginning of 
adolescence and one before leaving 
school. Pupils with serious defects 
or abnormalities or who engage in 
vigorous athletic programs require 
more frequent examinations. Ad- 
ditional examinations may be ar- 
ranged if money, time, and per- 
sonnel permit, but the quality 
should not be sacrificed to a de- 
sire for frequent and complete 
coverage of the school. 

Interpreting health needs. —Op- 
portunity should be found to in- 
terpret to each student the meaning 
of his health record in such a way 
that it will motivate him to change 
faulty health habits or practices, 
seek correction for remediable de- 
fects, and overcome unhealthy per- 
sonal states. 

Parents should be acquainted 
with the children’s health records 
so that they can seek needed med- 
ical care, plan diet changes, make 
alterations in daily routines, or any 
other necessary steps. The school 
should regularly report to the par- 
ent any serious deviations. If par- 
ents do not come to the school, the 
school nurse or a teacher should 
visit them to interpret the child’s 
urgent needs. Conferences should 
be considered a part of the normal 
working load and time for them 


should be budgeted. 


The teacher, too, must be kept 
informed of the health status of 
each child—especially with regard 
to those matters which take place 
outside of the classroom. Teacher- 
nurse conferences should be regu- 
larly scheduled and should be de- 
voted largely to review and ex- 
change of information regarding 
specific cases of children in serious 
need of medical care, follow-up, or 
study. The fully informed teacher 
can be most helpful in adjusting 
the classroom program to the pu- 
pil’s needs and in influencing him 
and his parents to obtain correc- 
tions recommended by the physi- 
cian. 

These cautions should be followed 
by all school personnel when en- 
gaged in health guidance: (1) do 
not diagnose diseases or suggest 
diagnoses to students or parents; 
(2) do not attempt to select a physi- 
cian for a student or his family. 
They can and should obtain the 
names of qualified professional peo- 
ple from the local medical and 
dental societies. 

Meeting health needs through 
community resources. —A_ school 
may properly insist that all com- 
munity resources be made available 
to meet the students’ health needs. 
Efficient liaison arrangements must 
be made by the school, and in par- 
ticular, provision should be made 
for two-way exchange of pertinent 
information. The school should as- 
sume whatever leadership is neces- 
sary in developing resources to meet 
all needs; the community may seek 
help for extension of facilities 
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through voluntary, state, county, or 
federal agencies. 

Special problems arise with ref- 
erence to children whose parents 
(1) are financially unable to pro- 
vide medical, dental, or other spe- 
cialized care or (2) are unwittingly 
or wilfully neglectful. Persistent wil- 
ful neglect should be reported to 
an appropriate agency. The judge 
of a children’s court, or other 
court of similar jurisdiction, can 
order treatment when parents are 
unwilling or unable to provide it. 

Particular attention should be di- 
rected to two problems. (1) Rheu- 
matic fever. Often the forerunner 
of rheumatic heart disease, its di- 
agnosis may often tax the acumen 
of skilled physicians. The school’s 
best attack includes (a) referring 
for medical examination any pupils 
particularly those with a_ history 
of rheumatic fever, with signs or 
symptoms which may precede the 
disease (failure to gain or loss of 
weight, pallor, irritability, poor ap- 
petite, repeated colds and _ sore 
throats, unexplained nose bleeds 
and muscle or joint pains); and (4) 
for the known rheumatic child 
(one who has had a previous at- 
tack with or without permanent 
heart damage), in addition to 
alertness for signs of recurrence, 
protection as far as possible from 
exposure to respiratory infection, 
wetting, or chilling. The best known 
way of preventing permanent heart 
damage is adequate medical care 
until all signs of illness have disap- 
peared. 

2. Dental health. If a pupil has 
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not been to a dentist within six 
months, it is safe for the teacher to 
urge such care. The most glaring 
neglect is found among children 
under ten, yet maximum benefits 
are attained by dental care and 
healthful diet during childhood. 

School dental inspections, made 
by dentists using mouth mirrors 
and explorers, should be provided 
from time to time. Data should 
be recorded on the health record 
to be used (a) to evaluate dental 
health programs, (4) to estimate 
group dental needs, and (c) to fa- 
cilitate community planning to meet 
such needs. 

Health councils at all levels 
should have dental subcommittees, 
with representation from official 
dental societies, to evaluate needs 
and designate the program needed 
(private office, clinic, or trailer); 
further, they may decide what chil- 
dren shall be included and may 
even seek funds for the support of 
such a program. Programs should 
include complete dental treatment 
from diagnosis to orthodontia for 
as many of the eligible children as 
possible. Treatment should begin 
with the youngest group and work 
upward as far as possible. At the 
same time emergency treatment 
should be provided for older chil- 
dren. 

Extent of health services. — 
School expenditures for health pro- 
tection and improvement services 
should be guided by the overall ob- 
jectives in the light of total commu- 
nity resources for the support of 
such service. 
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For the Neglected 60 Percent 


Warren W. Coxe 






In the Clearing House 


Fi neglected 60 percent are 
those who will find their terminal 
education in high school, some of 
them dropping out before gradua- 
tion. On the basis of present scho- 
lastic standards they generally make 
the poorest grades and are retarded; 
their IQ’s range up to average, with 
a mean of about 90. None of them 
will be capable of, or interested in, 
finishing any of the vocational 
courses training for highly skilled 
occupations. They are more likely 
to go to work in the local com- 
munity and into automotive serv- 
ice, domestic service, and manual 
labor than are the 40 percent who 
continue their education. 

Recently when a group of educa- 
tional research workers was en- 
gaged in reviewing results of a 
study of high-school graduates and 
drop-outs in a few communities it 
became obvious to them that the 
traditional offering was not adequate 
for this group. They raised the ques- 
tion: What kind of education do 
our data indicate this group should 
have while in high school? 

In an attempt to get away from 
traditional subject matter, they de- 
cided not to use any of the usual 
terminology. The result was an out- 
line with eight fields of study, each 
continuing through two or more 
years, the topics in any particular 
field being integrated with those 
in the others studied during the 
same period. The subject matter 
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under “training in skills and tech- 
niques” might be organized as a 
number of courses of indefinite 
length, the individual finishing a 
course whenever he attained a de- 
gree of proficiency necessary for 
him at his stage of development. 

Each of the eight fields of study 
will be discussed to indicate the 
content which it is thought would 
be appropriate to it. 

1. Planning one’s life-—This is 
the core field around which the 
other seven may be integrated. 
Budgets would be studied—budgets 
for single or married people and 
for families of different sizes. Prob- 
able income, taking into consider- 
ation training and experience, in- 
come distribution for the commu- 
nity, etc., would be explored. The 
course would include a study of 
life insurance, of the advantages of 
owning and of renting a home, and 
the way in which time can best 
be utilized. 

The student would be led to 
consider the interest and associa- 
tions which he will wish to develop, 
including church interests, member- 
ship in social groups, labor unions, 
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etc. This might be the best place 
to study occupational opportunities. 
It would be well, too, to study the 
choosing of a marriage partner and 
planning for a family. There should 
be a discussion of the relative val- 
ues of following a selfish versus a 
service deal. At various points there 
would be opportunities for selfap- 
praisal. 

2. Living with others.—There 
should be considerable integration 
of this field with the first. “Living 
with others” would involve a study 
of the organizational life of the 
community and possibly of the 
state and nation. It would study the 
areas in which cooperation has been 
developed and the possibility of a 
further development. It would con- 
sider the question of leadership— 
what makes a leader and what the 
responsibilities of leaders and fol- 
lowers are. 

The large question of the mean- 
ing of citizenship and the form of 
the mechanism of our government 
would be included. It would be 
highly important in the latter years 
of the course to study quite inten- 
sively the economic life of the com- 
munity and the treatment of mi- 
nority groups. There might be a 
historical study of the development 
of democratic living. 

3. How other people live-—With 
some background gained from 
study of the first two fields, one 
could then intelligently study how 
people live in other parts of our 
country, how people on different 
economic levels live, how people 
live in other parts of the world, the 
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advantages of living in the country 
versus living in the city, and how 
one would select a community in 
which to live. One might then con- 


sider ways in which advantages | 
that have been noted in other com. | 


munities can be developed in one’s 
own. This phase of study should 
emphasize the impact of living 





conditions in other parts of the | 


world on our own. 
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of study should be offered to both 
boys and girls with differentiation 
of some of the topics. It should 
cover broadly questions of diet and 
the care and repair of the house and 
its equipment. It should deal with 
clothing selection and repair, with 
child care and development, and 
with the influence of technological 
development on the home. There 
might also be topics on social ac- 
tivities and recreation in the home; 
home finances; consumer econom- 
ics, including the value of adver- 
tising; home gardening; and insur- 
ance. 

5. Training in skills and tech 
niques.—As other subject fields in 
this program are taken up, the 
need for developing skills of one 
kind or another will become evi- 
dent. The incentive to develop a 
skill is greatest when its need is 
felt. 

The skills might be grouped, 
for convenience, under occupational 
and manual skills, communica- 
tional skills, recreational and avo- 
cational skills, and problem-solving 
skills, We would expect to find 
here training in writing, speech, 
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handwork techniques, art, music 
and literature, mathematics, and in 
other subjects as they aid one in 
problem solving. 

Courses should be organized on 
a very flexible basis, with definite 
requirements for entrance and with 
clearcut statements of the profi- 
ciency to be gained. Courses might 
be of varying lengths, depending 
on the needs and abilities of pu- 
pils. 

6. Health—The material covered 
in this field will not vary much 
from that now studied. It involves 
all those activities on which the 
maintenance of health depends. 

7.Work experience—The funda- 
mental ideas back of such experi- 
ence would be those of recogniz- 
ing community needs and helping 
to solve them, of the discipline 
which comes from making a con- 
tribution that will meet socially ac- 
ceptable standards of performance, 
and of finding an outlet for some 
of the interests which have been 
developed in subject-matter courses. 
The students might remodel a 
whole house or build a new one; 
the school might operate a nearby 
farm; pupils might run an employ- 
ment agency for the community 
or operate a child-care unit. It 
might be possible for the students 
to have a large part in running the 
cafeteria, possibly running a bar- 
ber shop, and in some instances 
where a need exists, in operating 
a small factory. There should be 
a wide variety of work experience 
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so that pupils could select those 
which will be of most help to them. 

8. Avocational and hobby inter- 
ests—These activities would be car- 
ried on to afford opportunities for 
selfexpression. There would be 
glee clubs, orchestras, clubs, addi- 
tional time in laboratories, etc. As 
pupils develop interest in particu- 
lar avocations, it is probable that 
need for additional skills will be 
felt. Students should be able to 
get them under “training in skills 
and techniques.” 

This outline of a high-school cur- 
riculum has been reviewed with a 
number of people. After studying 
it a short time, an anthropologist 
commented that it had all the ele- 
ments which an anthropologist con- 
sidered essential to a culture — 
namely, arts of communication, ma- 
terial arts, esthetic arts, social arts, 
and intellectual arts. When the out- 
line was reviewed at a meeting of 
vocational supervisors, the response 
was that there would be no drop- 
outs if high schools ever put such 
a program into effect. 

This outline, while it is far from 
complete, represents an attempt to 
meet our social and economic sit- 
uation without reference to our tra- 
ditional program. Many of us be- 
lieve because of the feeling of gen- 
eral unrest regarding our present 
high-school curriculum that a change 
is sure to come. Possibly this out- 
line will indicate some of the 
changes which may be worth con- 
sideration. 
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ye HE Minnesota Council for the 
Social Studies, in order to deter- 
mine what American high-school 
students are studying in their social- 
studies classes and whether they 
are spending more or less time on 
social studies than did their older 
brothers and sisters in 1940, con- 
ducted a survey. Questionnaires 
were sent to all state departments 
of education and to educational au- 
thorities in 49 cities chosen so as 
to obtain a wide spread in size 
and geographic location. Each city 
was requested to describe its spe- 
cific social-studies program and 
every state department of education 
to describe the offerings of the typ- 
ical high school (with enrolment 
under 200) in its state. Each phase 
of the questionnaire will be dealt 
with separately. 

1. The range of offerings—Of 
the 34 states and 33 cities which re- 
turned questionnaires, all gave in- 
formation as to the names of courses 
offered at each level, the length of 
each course, and whether the course 
was required or elective. There is 
great diversity of course offerings, 
especially in the last two high- 
school years. In the twelfth grade, 
for example, there are 20 different 
courses listed, even when the Prob- 
lems course with all its variations 
is counted only once. Nevertheless, 
there is a clearly marked central 
tendency of offerings at each grade 
level, as follows: 
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Seventh grade: United States His- 
tory (14 of 34 states and 16 of 28 
cities); Geography (13 of 34 states 
and 8 of 28 cities). 

Eighth grade: United States His- 
tory (27 of 34 states and 23 of 27 
cities); Geography (3 of 34 states 
and 6 of 27 cities). 

Ninth grade: Civics (in 26 of 
34 states and 21 of 33 cities); Ge- 
ography (in 9 of 34 states and 2 
of 33 cities). 

Tenth grade: World History (in 
31 of 34 states and 24 of 33 cities). 

Eleventh grade: United States 
History (in 29 of 34 states and 18 
of 33 cities). 

Twelfth grade: Modern Prob 
lems, Problems of Democracy, etc. 
(in 22 states and 18 cities); United 
States History (5 states and 10 
cities). 

In the seventh and eighth grades 
the social-studies subjects are re- 
quired. The ninth-grade Civics 
course is required in about one- 
half the states and in two-thirds of 
the cities where it is taught. Tenth- 
grade World History is usually 
elective in both states and cities. 
United States History is required 
in one year of the senior-high 
school, usually in the eleventh. In 
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the twelfth grade, the Problems 
course is required by more than 
two-thirds of the schools giving it. 

2. Courses which have been in- 
troduced in the past five years.— 
The great variety of courses men- 
tioned before is accounted for by 
the fact that individual schools, 
feeling a need for fuller treatment 
of particular topics, have intro- 
duced new courses. Only a small 
proportion of all the students can 
take any one of the courses, and 
so they are elective. Most are one 
semester in length and are offered 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
although some appear in the ninth 
and tenth. Some of these elective 
courses, for example, economics and 
sociology, have been widely offered 
for one or two decades. 

Many courses were reported in 
one or more questionnaires as 
“new.” Most of them appear to be 
electives; usually they are one se- 
mester in length; and, although a 
few result from changes in the ba- 
sic offering in the junior-high-school 
years, most are in the eleventh or 
twelfth grades. A majority are re- 
ported by city directors rather than 
by state supervisors. This is to be 
expected since state officials were 
asked to list only courses which had 
been “widely introduced” in their 
state. The new courses follow (num- 
bers indicate the course was listed 
by several states or cities): 

States: Community Civics, ninth 
grade; Consumer Buying; Global 
Geography (4); Economic Geog- 
raphy; Air-Age Geography; World 
Geography (5), in either ninth or 
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tenth grade; Contemporary His- 
tory; Latin-American History; 
World History; Culture of Canada 
and Latin America; State History 
and Geography (3); International 
Relations (3); Orientation; Prob- 
lems of Democracy (2); Modern 
Problems. 

Reported by cities: American Gov- 
ernment; replacing a Problems 
course; Careers, senior-high school; 
Consumer Economics; Consumer 
Education (2); Current Events; 
Commercial Geography; Economic 
Geography; Global Neighbors; Man 
and His Environment, seventh 
grade; Western Hemisphere, twelfth 
grade; Far East; Latin-American 
History (2); Pan-American Rela- 
tions; Pacific Area and Far East; 
World History; World History II, 
Asia and America; Guidance; Psy- 
chology; Salesmanship; Problems of 
Democracy (3); Postwar Problems. 

3. Courses which have been 
dropped during the past five years. 
The number reported as dropped 
was much smaller than the number 
of new ones. This substantiates the 
criticism frequently made that ad- 
ditions are made to the social-stud- 
ies curriculum continually, but that 
a comparable number of deletions 
are not made. 

The disappearance of ancient, 
medieval, and modern history is in 
line with the increasing popularity 
of the one-year World History 
course. Likewise, the fact that eco- 
nomics was generally dropped as 
a separate course in one state re- 
flects the trend toward a problems 
approach to the government, eco- 
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nomics, and sociology materials 
commonly presented in the twelfth 
grade. One city which dropped 
Problems of Democracy lists Post- 
war Problems as a new course; the 
probability is that the change is 
primarily in name. The titles of 
courses omitted are: 

Reports from states: Ancient His- 

tory (8); Medieval and Modern 
History (4); Civics, ninth grade 
(3); Civics, seventh grade; Eco- 
nomics (as a separate course). 
_ Reports from cities: Early Euro- 
pean History; Geography, tenth 
grade (because of scheduling dif- 
ficulties—it is hoped to reinstate it, 
perhaps as a two-semester course); 
Problems of Democracy (2). 

4. Revision of content and em- 
phasis—Probably more important 
in the total picture than the addi- 
tion of new courses and the dis- 
appearance of old ones is the re- 
vision of course materials within 
the existing curricular framework. 
Course labels may, and usually do, 
remain the same although whole 
new units are introduced and old 
ones are condensed or omitted 
entirely. Therefore the evidence 
as to changes in course offerings 
gives only the most obvious part 
of the current picture. That this 
is true was indicated by com- 
ments on many of the question- 
naires. 

In an effort to obtain some spe- 
cific evidence as to shifts within 
courses, one section of the question- 
naire was devoted to topics which 
might be receiving increased em- 
phasis. Nine topics were listed. Par- 
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ticipants were asked to check topics 
which were receiving fuller treat- 
ment than formerly and to indi- 
cate at what grade level each was 
being emphasized. They were also 
asked to list any other topic which 
was being given increased attention. 

Of the nine topics listed, Global 
Geography has been the most 
widely introduced (25 states and 
20 cities), with Latin America (26 
states and 16 cities) close behind. 
Two topics concerned with post- 
war plans, International Affairs 
(20 states and 15 cities) and Social 
and Economic Planning (20 states 
and 14 cities), are third and fourth. 
Three geographic areas, the Far 
East (17 states and 16 cities), the 
Pacific (18 states and 15 cities), 
and Russia (14 states and 16 cities), 
seem to be receiving almost equal 
emphasis. The events of the second 
World War have undoubtedly fo 
cused attention on them. Commvu- 
nity Study, having been introduced 
in 17 states and 12 cities, falls 
eighth in the list. The important 
topic of Intercultural Relations is 
lowest in order of mention (14 
states and 9 cities). 

Three other topics were men- 
tioned as receiving increased em- 
phasis, each by one city school off- 
cial: political parties, consumer edu- 
cation, and resource use. 

5. Grade placement——The grade 
placement is difficult to determine 
even as reported in the question- 
naires, and this uncertainty seems 
to reflect the lack of definite ideas 
on the part of curriculum makers. 
Three precautions should be kept 
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in mind: (1) in most cases two or 
three grade levels were indicated 
for each topic reported as empha- 
sized; (2) the margin between 
first and second or second and third 
place in frequency of assignment to 
grade level is often very small; (3) 
each topic is probably approached 
from a very different angle at each 
level. 

The four geographic areas are 
presented most commonly either in 
connection with the  tenth-grade 
World History course or in the 
Geography course which is fre- 
quently offered for sophomores. 
Junior-high-school classes are also 
giving these areas increased atten- 
von. Latin America appears to be 
receiving expanded treatment in the 
eleventh-grade United States His- 
tory course as well. The twelfth- 
grade Problems course is the place 
where attention is most likely to 
be given to International Affairs, 
Social and Economic Planning, and 
Intercultural Relations. Community 
Study is most commonly empha- 
sized in the ninth-grade Civics 
course, although many _ twelfth- 
grade Problems students also par- 
ticipate in it. 

Perhaps the complicated nature 
of the materials involved in most 
of these topics is a partial explana- 
tion of why they should all be 
treated chiefly in the senior-high 
school. Or perhaps senior-high- 
school teachers in general have 
greater freedom in planning their 
courses and therefore can more eas- 
ily make appropriate shifts of em- 
phasis. Perhaps the fact that senior- 
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high-school teachers are usually re- 
quired to have more extensive train- 
ing than those in the junior-high 
school and so are in general better 
informed with regard to current is- 
sues is a partial explanation for the 
greater flexibility of content. 

6. Trends in requirements—The 
replies indicate only a slight in- 
crease within the last five years in 
the amount of social studies re- 
quired in the reporting city school 
systems, while state departments are 
definitely requiring more social- 
studies courses in the smaller high 
schools. Perhaps the explanation of 
this difference is that requirements 
in city systems had already been 
set at a high level during the 1930’s 
and that statewide requirements 
have been raised to approach the 
standard set. Evidence as to the 
trend is shown below: 

States: Total states reporting, 28; 
increased amount required, 15; de- 
creased amount required, 0; same 
amount required, 13. 

Cities: Total reporting, 24; in- 
creased amount required, 3; de- 
creased amount required, 1 (tem- 
porary measure to make time for 
preinduction course for boys); same 
amount required, 20. 

Conclusions: Changes have come 
in the social-studies curriculum 
since the late 1930’s, but only grad- 
ually. While some schools have 
made changes by adding courses, 
a more general trend appears to be 
that of adding to, subtracting from, 
and adapting the courses already 
offered. The resulting program is 
far from static. 
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ucation in this country will not dif- 
fer radically from prewar educa- 
tion at the college level, our war- 
time experiences have brought into 
focus certain basic academic prob- 
lems. One of these problems con- 
cerns itself with “acceleration,” or 
more appropriately, the relation be- 
tween time on the one hand and 
intellectual and social growth on 
the other. On the surface, there ap- 
pears to be considerable disagree- 
ment among educators as to the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of what 
we have come to call accelerated 
study. It is the author’s belief that 
these differences could for the most 
part be resolved if certain basic as- 
sumptions or errors were examined 
more closely. 

The first of these false assump- 
tions is that growth and time are 
synonymous. Growth of any sort 
must of necessity take place in time. 
Yet by measuring the passing of 
time, we do not achieve a valid in- 
dex of growth that has taken place. 
Anthropologists are not content 
with expressing a man’s physical 
growth simply by computing his 
chronological age. Nevertheless, the 
number of years a student has spent 
in school is taken as an accurate in- 
dex of his level of accomplishment. 
The number of class hours is the 
accepted standard by which the ade- 
quacy of instruction is gauged. 


The units and methods by which 
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we measure time are, to be sure, 
highly reliable. The calendar ob- 
tained from the local bank is al- 
ways in agreement with the calen- 
dar in the college catalog. An- 
other apparent advantage of time 
units is that minutes, hours, and 
days can be added, divided, mul- 
tiplied, and subtracted with the 
full confidence that a_ particular 
unit is equal to another unit of the 
same designation whenever or 
wherever found. 

So it was that we applied an- 
other time concept to the academic 
schedule demanded by the Army 
and Navy. The term “acceleration” 
was introduced to describe the sit- 
uation in which a given number 
of hours of academic instruction 
and learning took place in an over- 
all period of time which was shorter 
than that to which we had become 
accustomed. The question of how 
much the students learned was not 
asked, but rather for how many 
hours in a calendar year they were 
exposed to a given subject or course 
of study. 


Time units are admittedly highly 


reliable in the statistical sense, yet 
statistical reliability does not as- 
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sure statistical validity. Our meas- 
uring unit may give us highly con- 
sistent results each time the yard- 
stick is applied, but if the device 
is not measuring what it is sup- 
posed to measure, then the consist- 
ency of our results is to no avail. 
This is the situation which applies 
when we are content to describe 
academic progress in terms of hours 
and minutes and weeks. 

The broad generalizations which 
are drawn when the subject of ac- 
celeration is discussed also assume 
that college students are a_ highly 
homogeneous group. But even in 
those institutions which are able 
to follow a highly selective admis- 
sions policy, it is safe to say that 
the undergraduate student body 
represents an IQ range from about 
100 to the theoretical upper limits 
of infinity. Such a wide represen- 
tation can be called homogeneous 
only if we are willing to apply 
this term to any group of individ- 
uals who represent 50 percent of 
the range of the trait in question. 

This is obviously not the case. 
Not only are 50 minutes of de- 
clining German nouns different 
from 50 minutes of a lecture on 
mid-Victorian art, but a student 
with an IQ of 100 is responding 
quite differently from a student 
with an IQ of 160 in either class. 
It is the heterogeneity rather than 
the homogeneity of our college 
students that needs emphasis. There 
is no single rate of growth that is 
optimal for all students. All stu- 
dents do not automatically fall into 
line and maintain academic prog- 
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ress at the artificial rate which the 
faculty believe they have imposed. 

By completing a course in Eng- 
lish composition in nine months, 
a particular student, in terms of 
his own ability and_potentialties, 
may be accelerating, while in com- 
pleting a year course in foreign 
languages in five months, he may 
be proceeding at what is a slow pace 
for him. Yet we group together 
all students who complete a unit 
of work in less than the normal 
time and say they are accelerating, 
and then we proceed to compare 
them with another group of stu- 
dents who are making “paper 
progress” at the rate that is usu- 
ally expected. Because a given stu- 
dent completes in three years what 
most students take four years to do 
does not mean that he is accelerat- 
ing. He may still be growing at 
a rate below the maximum of 
which he is capable. 

There is also a growing body of 
evidence which indicates that there 
are real differences between sub- 
jects and courses as far as the most 
effective spacing of teaching and 
learning is concerned. It would ap- 
pear that certain disciplines are 
taught most effectively when class 
and study periods are frequent and 
long. The present interest in for- 
eign languages is a case in point. 
On the other hand, it is conceiv- 
able that certain of the humanities 
might well be taught more effec- 
tively with opportunities for what 
instructors in these fields refer to 
as “maturation” or “growth,” in 
turn dependent on a wider spac- 
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ing of learning and teaching pe- 
riods. 

Our recent experiences with mil- 
itary programs have suggested the 
possibility that instructors also show 
wide individual differences in the 
rate at which they teach most ef- 
fectively. It is not suggested that 
college administrators cater to 
these personal preferences. The 
point is simply made that they do 
exist and add to the general hetero- 
geneity and variability of the teach- 
ing situation. 

In spite of the artificiality of our 
measuring unit and the heteroge- 
neity of students, teachers, and sub- 
ject matter, we draw broad and 
sweeping generalizations which can- 
not possibly encompass such great 
variability. How, under the circum- 
stances, is it possible to say that 
acceleration per se is a good thing 
or a bad thing? 

Our fault has been that collegiate 
education has tended to be sub- 
ject- or teacher-centered rather than 
student-centered. Our major con- 
cern should be with the maximum 
development of each student in- 
tellectually and socially, determined 
by the student’s interest and abil- 
ity and by the particular objective 
he has in mind. The full job of 
collegiate education involves the 
student’s development in apprecia- 
tion, in knowledge, and in skill. 
Our students vary considerably, 
not only from student to student 
but within the single student, in 
the degree to which they are cap- 
able of growth in these areas. The 
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embryo dentist is probably most 
capable of growth in knowledge 
and skill, while the future profes. 
sor of English literature is probably 
most capable of growth in appre- 
ciation and knowledge. Because of 
these individual differences, differ- 
ent levels of achievement represent 
maximal growth for different stu- 
dents. 

Demonstrated achievement rather 
than the passing of time should be 
the standard of educational prog- 
ress. Seminar discussions, oral ex- 
aminations, written reports, objec- 
tive examinations, and progress in 
research are all methods of indi- 
cating achievement. With such 
methods, the question of elapsed 
time is a very secondary consider- 
ation. No student would accelerate 
in the sense that he was being 
forced at a pace which did not 
permit the maximal utilization of 
his abilities and allow for his max- 
imal educational development. 

With such an educational philos- 
ophy in practice, acceleration be- 
comes a “straw man.” The focus 
of our attention is then where it 
belongs—on the student. This no- 
tion is not new, but it is one of 
which we need constant reminder. 
Change is most easily effected dur- 
ing or after periods of transition. 
Collegiate education is facing such 
a period of transition. We will 
have the chance in the next few 
years to make progress through 
carefully planned change which 
could not have been effected in 
decades of peace. 
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Radio in the Seattle Public Schools 


Wituiam Lapp 


In the Journal of the AER 


 —— in the Seattle public 
schools, on the assumption that it 
is a means and not an end, is set 
up on a purely functional basis. 


| Although several students are al- 


ready professionally employed, we 
are not so much concerned with 
developing professional radio tal- 
ent as we are with developing to 
their fullest the potentialities of 
the sudents with whom we come 
in contact. 

The center of the schools’ ra- 
dio activity is the radio workshop, 
which is equipped with complete 
broadcasting facilities of the stand- 
ard found in the usual reasonably 
well-equipped professional studio. 
There is an adequate-sized control 
room, a rather small audition-office 
room, a small studio, and a second 
studio which will seat about 65 
people. In the large studio there 
is a fully equipped stage. Both 
studios can be seen from the con- 
trol room through observation win- 
dows. The control room has a line 
amplifier, a recording amplifier, 
two 16-inch dual speed play-back 
turntables, and two 16-inch pro- 
fessional recording turntables with 
overhead recording mechanism. A 
fine quality receiver, for both 
standard and shortwave broadcasts, 
is also included. Direct telephone 
lines connect the workshop with 
local radio stations. 

The radio work is controlled by 
a radio advisory committee made 
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up of the directors of language arts, 
social studies, science, music, and 
public relations; one principal; and 
the director of the radio workshop, 
who acts as chairman. It is the 
function of the radio advisory com- 
mittee to determine matters of gen- 
eral policy and procedure regard- 
ing broadcasting, to study radio 
problems, and to make recommen- 
dations to the superintendent’s of- 
fice. 

All broadcasts participated in by 
the schools are released over lo- 
cal stations, with no one station 
being given an advantage in any 
way over another. It is the present 
policy to permit no commercial 
sponsorship of school broadcasts. 

Every opportunity consistent with 
sound school practices is given to 
students of all schools to partici- 
pate in the radio work. The pres- 
ent broadcast schedule calls for af- 
ter-school and Saturday production. 
In most cases, this necessitates stu- 
dents leaving their home schools 
during the fifth or sixth period in 
time for adequate rehearsal. Further 
study of this problem will be made 
by the advisory committee. 
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Specific classroom instruction in 
radio techniques is encouraged in 
the various schools whenever prop- 
erly trained teachers and adequate 
equipment are available. Proper 
emphasis is also given the inserv- 
ice training of teachers in class- 
room utilization techniques. Eve- 
ning classes, for adults, in radio 
production and radio writing are 
now held in the radio workshop 
under direction of professional ra- 
dio men from local broadcasting 
stations. 

The script for all broadcasts pro- 
duced by any individual school or 
under the name of the Seattle pub- 
lic schools must have the approval 
of the radio chairman; whenever 
practicable, the production is trans- 
cribed for auditioning before its 
release as a broadcast. Every ef- 
fort is made to obtain script mate- 
rial of intrinsic merit and appro- 
priate to the various curriculum 
interests. Content must be prop- 
erly balanced. At the present time, 
all broadcasts are being aimed at 
a general listening audience and 
must reflect the best the schools 
can provide. 

General auditions for student ac- 
tors, announcers, vocalists, and in- 
strumentalists are held in the fall, 
with the opportunity given through- 
out the year for students to appear 
for auditions in the radio work- 
shop. Then a talent file is made 
listing the qualities and character- 
istics of each student auditioning. 
When a particular voice or talent 
is needed, the producer calls the 
student who seems best fitted for 


that particular role. No student 
will be called for a show more of 
ten than once in two weeks, and 
preferably once a month. 

School music broadcasts are 
closely supervised by the director 
of music and the music teacher con- 
cerned, who determine whether a 
choir is ready to broadcast, recom- 
mend names of students to appear 
before the auditioning committee, 
and approve selections for any 
given program. Only classical and 
semiclassical numbers are used on 
school music broadcasts. 

One of the principal service fea- 
tures of the radio workshop is the 
transcription library, which at pres- 
ent consists of more than 1200 
transcriptions of professional broad- 
casts in the fields of English, his- 
tory and social studies, aeronautics, 
science, and music. The transcrip- 
tions, as well as play-back ma- 
chines, are available on loan. Bul- 
letins listing transcriptions are sent 
to teachers through the various di- 
rectors. 

The problem of transportation 
and safety of students is a knotty 
one. In general, the standard pro- 
visions regarding taking children 
out of school on excursions apply. 
Pupils wishing to attend broadcasts 
or rehearsals away from their own 
school are asked to give their prin- 
cipal the written consent of their 
parents. The pupils are expected to 
be transported in bonded carriers. 
When pupils are transported in 
private cars, the liability is assumed 
by the individual operating or own- 
ing the vehicle. 
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The present broadcast schedule 
calls for seven productions each 
week. Five of these are “live” 
broadcasts produced in the radio 
workshop as “remotes,” one is a 
live show produced from the stu- 
dios of a downtown station, and 
one is a transcribed show produced 
in the workshop and released by 
transcription over another station. 
Today in School, for instance, is 
a school news program written by 
school students under the supervi- 
sion of a script writer at a local 
station. Salute to the Living is a 
dramatized show produced in co- 
operation with the local safety coun- 
cil. Another broadcast is made up 


of a five-minute script entitled 
The Story Lady, and vocal or in- 
strumental music from the high 
schools. Several of these shows are 
rebroadcast by transcription over © 
other local stations. Thirteen broad- 
casts are done on This Living 
World, the CBS American School 
of the Air. 

As previously indicated, the ad- 
visory committee will make every 
effort to add productions of merit 
and will consider the problems in- 
volved in providing adequate in- 
struction in radio techniques for 
students appearing in school broad- 
casts, as well as for the inservice 
training of teachers. 


Zen 


ALTHOUGH _ade- 
quate paper has 
been allotted for new textbooks 
for Japanese schools, lack of time 
to prepare the books is likely to 
result in their being little more 
than pamphlets. Hence, says Brig- 
adier General Kenneth Dyke, head 
of the Information and Education 
Section of General Headquarters 
the gaps will be filled by radio and 
motion pictures. Already plans are 
being made for a half-hour weekly 
current-events program for all 
schools. Periods of open debate and 
discussion, a procedure heretofore 
unknown in Japan’s schools, will 
follow these broadcasts. 
Educational films are being stud- 
ied carefully with a view to pro- 
ducing visual aids in Japan. Until 


Teaching Aids in Japan 


a Japanese - made 
product can be 
made available, however, American 
films, mostly in the fields of agri- 
culture, geography, and industrial 
subjects, are being shipped in. New 
sound tracks are made in Japan. 

According to General Dyke, he 
has become almost convinced that 
Japanese language reform and sim- 
plification is imperative. He feels, 
however, that such changes must 
come from the Japanese themselves. 
Consequently, the new textbooks 
will contain no changes in language. 

All Japanese texts published be- 
fore 1941 had been censored before 
the Civil Affairs people left for 
Japan, so after their arrival only 
books issued later had to be exam- 
ined for subversive passages. 








Achievement When Two or More 
Languages Are Studied 


Gitzert C. Kerre.KAmMp 
In the School Review 


al CONSIDERABLE number 
of high-school pupils who wish to 
study two or more foreign lan- 
guages must decide which language 
to study first. On the assumption 
that a pupil should do well in a 
modern language if he has pre- 
viously studied Latin, the study of 
Latin is often recommended as prep- 
aration for study of another lan- 
guage. The assumption that a per- 
son should do well in a modern 
language if he has previously stud- 
ied Latin may have arisen when 
both Latin and the modern lan- 
guages were taught with emphasis 
on grammar and translation. While 
objectives in the modern languages 
have changed from emphasis on 
knowledge of grammar to empha- 
sis on free reading and conversa- 
tional ability, those in Latin have 
remained comparatively constant. 
Since teachers and administrators 
do not have much data to use as a 
basis for advising pupils on this 
problem, this article, data for which 
has been assembled from records 
covering a period of approximately 
22 years, is presented in the hope 
that it may offer a partial answer 
to these questions: (1) Which lan- 
guage may best be studied first? 
(2) Is any one language valuable 
as preparation for another? 

The marks of graduates from the 
University of Illinois High School 
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Reported from the School Review, 
LIII (December, 1945), 610-14. 
who had studied two or more lan- 
guages were used in this survey. 
Since more pupils studied Latin 
and French than other languages, 
data on Latin and French form the 
basis for most of this article, al- 
though some data on German are 
included. The number of persons 
following a given pattern of lan- 
guage sequences is relatively small, 
but it is hoped that it will be in- 





dicative enough to lead to further | 


investigation. 

Every foreign-language area has 
been represented by at least two 
teachers during the period covered. 

For this study it was found con- 
venient to change the letter ratings 
usually assigned in the University 
High School to numerical values. 
A few marks, because numerical 
values could not be assigned to 
them, could not be used. 

In the case of 261 graduates, 
there was a slight decrease in the 
average mark in German and French 
under the mark in Latin when 
Latin was the first language, but 
the difference was negligible. Where 




















Latin followed French, the average 
mark in Latin was .52 of a letter 
higher than the average mark in 
French. When German followed 
French, the average mark in Ger- 
man was almost a full letter higher 
than the average mark in French. 
The average of all marks obtained 
in the language studied first was 
only .06 lower than the average 
obtained in the second language. 

As in the case of the graduates, 
23 nongraduates who took French 
after Latin received lower marks 
in French than in Latin. Three 
who took Latin after French also 
received higher marks in Latin. 

The average mark of 37 pupils 
who studied Latin and French con- 
currently for a total of 99 semesters 
was 3.76 in Latin and 3.96 in 
French. The .20 higher average in 
French in this situation would 
tend to counter any general conclu- 
sion that in the school the pupils 
studying French were marked on 
a lower standard than were the pu- 
pils studying Latin. Marks in each 
language area were assigned by 
more than one teacher. 

Eleven pupils began the study of 
Latin and French concurrently and 
then dropped one of the subjects 
or continued with both at irregu- 
lar intervals. When this small num- 
ber is included with the other 
group who began French and Latin 
simultaneously, French again has a 
higher average (.11 of a letter). 
Of the 48 pupils, only 10 had lower 
averages in French than in Latin. 
The general averages of the group 
beginning languages concurrently 
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was distinctly lower than those of 
pupils beginning only one foreign 
language at a time. 

Probably the number. of cases in- 
cluded in this study is not large 
enough to indicate general trends, 
but certain tendencies appear to 
warrant further study. 

1. Nine out of 10 pupils have 
chosen Latin first when following 
a pattern of study including Latin 
and a modern language. The av- 
erage mark in the modern language 
following Latin tended to be slightly 
lower than that received in Latin; 
when French was studied first, 
there was a tendency for a higher 
average in Latin or German. 

2. Further studies should be made 
to determine the validity of the 
belief that Latin is a basic prepara- 
tion for the study of a modern 
language. Possibly certain habits ac- 
quired in the study of Latin are 
not those most valuable in the 
study of a language where conver- 
sational skill is a dominant factor. 

3. A pupil may expect to obtain 
higher marks in Latin than in 
French if he studies French first, 
but he may expect lower marks 
in French than in Latin if he stud- 
ies Latin first. 

4, The data indicate that when 
French and Latin are studied con- 
currently a pupil will probably do 
equally well in both languages, 
with French being slightly favored. 

5. The data point to the conclu- 
sion that the language to be stud- 
ied should be chosen for its own 
value rather than for its value as 
preparation for another language. 





It’s Time to Teach about Modern Russia 





Leo J. ALILunas 


In School and Society 


: insidious propaganda of the 
Nazis in Latin-American countries 
in the early years of World War II 
awakened us to the need for a 
greater understanding of the people 
south of the border and has re- 
sulted in at least a good beginning 
in the teaching of Latin-American 
relations. Although the crises of 
the war events bore out the tre- 
mendous importance of China and 
Russia, they have remained shrouded 
in mystery for the average Ameri- 
can. Eric Johnston and other Amer- 
ican leaders, having no doubt of 
the vital role which the United 
States and Russia will play in post- 
war world trade and politics, point 
to the necessity of developing a 
genuine understanding between 
these two most powerful countries. 
It is a matter of irony, then, that 
while American and Russian lead- 
ers and diplomats seek common 
ground in the solution of problems, 
the USSR is still ostracized as a 
subject in many of our classrooms. 
The bogy man of “communism” 
has too long befuddled attempts at 
honest thinking about Russia. 

Our teachers, in the course of 
their college training, learned vir- 
tually nothing about Russia. Pro- 
fessor Brozek, of the University of 
Minnesota, in a survey of catalogs 
of 1000 colleges and universities 
for 1940-42, found listed only 58 
courses on Russian history and cul- 
ture, 56 courses on the Russian lan- 
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guage, 22 courses offering a sur. § 


vey of Old Russian literature, and 
17 courses which had to do with 
Old Russian authors. Almost all of 
these courses were given by the 15 
largest institutions. It was not until 
July, 1943, when Cornell offered 
the first integrated course on mod- 
ern Russian civilization, that Amer- 
ican higher education really began 
to recognize the USSR as a sub 
ject worthy of serious study. The 
U. S. Army provided the impetus 
for this course. 

The library of a junior-high 
school in a midwestern university 
town contains 10,000 volumes. 
Stocked very well in books dealing 
with traditional and settled topics 
in social studies, this library un- 
til recently had just three books, 
or .03 percent of its entire book 
supply, about Soviet Russia. The 
mass of our elementary and sec 
ondary social-studies texts have con- 
tinued to give bare treatment, if 
any, to the USSR. Harold Rugg, 
one of the few textbook writers 
who have indulged in more than a 
superficial discussion of Soviet Rus- 
sia, has been smeared repeatedly 
with the “red” stigma by reaction- 
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| ary groups. Just prior to our entry 


into World War II, Rugg’s texts 
were thrown out of many schools 
by chauvinists who convinced 
boards of education that Rugg was 
blackening the souls of our chil- 
dren with a new, unholy sort of 
witchcraft. 

Howard E. Wilson, of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education 
and the American Council on Ed- 
ucation, recently pointed out that 
our schools continue to teach very 
little about Russia and what is 
taught is about Old Russia, not 
about New Russia. This situation 
prevails notwithstanding the pub- 
lic’s tremendous curiosity about the 
Russians, a fact which is erasing 
the fear teachers formerly had of 
discussing Russia with their pupils. 
Our popular magazines are busy 
capitalizing on what the public 
wants. The public’s knowledge of 
the USSR is slowly increasing 
through such mediums as the news- 
papers, radio, books, magazines, 
and the movies. Today many chil- 
dren who escaped learning about 
Soviet Russia in school now have 
learned, as our fighting men in 
war camaraderie with the Russians, 
where Russia is, who the Russians 
are, and why they fought. Our chil- 
dren are learning about Russia out- 
side of school. Why not in school, 
presumably the formal institution 
for educating our citizens? 

Sheer intellectual inertia, no 
longer the fear of what the pub- 
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lic will think, today is the besetting 
sin of our schools. They have failed 
to gear themselves to the teaching 
of the urgent realities of our day. 
Rather, they dawdle along and be- 
lieve their job is done if they 
transmit dead realities of yesterday 
to the minds of pupils who soon 
will become voting citizens, mak- 
ing America’s decisions on the 
world front. How prepared will 
our citizens be to build a better 
world because of the efforts of our 
schools? 

Until a year or two ago, the 
schools might justifiably have 
pointed to the dearth of teaching 
materials about modern Russia. To- 
day, the bulk of school teachers are 
simply unacquainted with the mush- 
rooming bibliography on the USSR. 
The materials offer authentic and 
interesting information about the 
people, their wealth, army, indus- 
tries, history, their war effort, and 
their foreign policies, as well as 
about the country’s geography and 
resources. An expenditure of $100 
will give a school system a good 
start in the collection of references. 
There is no need for separate 
courses on modern Russia at our 
various school levels, for units 
can be worked out and fitted into 
the framework of existing courses 
in geography, American history, 
world history, international _ rela- 
tions, and other social studies. What 
is necessary is the urge and initia- 
tive on the part of teachers. 


ao IGH-SCHOOL courses in Russian are offered in New 


York City; Portland, Ore.; and in Washington State. 
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Epucation Dictst WAsHINGTON BuREAU 


| NEW law signed by Presi- 
dent Truman early in January 
should bring to schools and colleges 
more surplus housing for veterans’ 
use. The legislation authorizes the 
Federal Public Housing Authority 
to pay for dismantling, moving, and 
re-erecting surplus huts and other 
types of dwelling units, of which 
the FPHA is said to have about 
100,000. Schools which had paid for 
moving and setting up such sur- 
plus dwelling units prior to the 
law’s enactment can now get these 
expenses back from Uncle Sam. 


Educators are about to tackle 
atomic energy and its problems. To- 
gether with labor leaders, business- 
men, and scientists, schoolmen have 
set up a National Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Its purpose: to ed- 
ucate the people, through their 
schools and other organizations, to 
put atomic energy to work for 
peaceful purposes ... . and for the 
benefit of all nations. 


William Benton is a former ad- 
vertising executive who landed in 
a top State Department job. His 
mission: to use culture and educa- 
tion as instruments for world peace. 
His proposed projects: a world- 
wide interchange of students, teach- 
ers, artists, musicians; a globe-cir- 
cling information program about 
the USA; widespread publication in 
all parts of the world of important 
scientific findings; and strong sup- 








port for the United Nations Edu. 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

But Congress is balking at Ben. 
ton’s ideas. The House Foreign Af. 


fairs Committee is planning to pi- | 
geonhole any bills having to do | 


with global cultural activities. 


The War Department is prepar- 
ing an illustrated booklet to show 
young men what to expect if, as, 
and when they are inducted under 
a miilitary-training program. Ad- 
vance prints of the booklet show 
that a merry life is ahead for the 
inductees: games, dances, good 
food, outdoor living, and technical 
training. The War Department is 
convinced that the technical train- 
ing (in addition to the military 
drill) will be useful in “after life.” 

Not so certain are some educa- 


tors; Donald DuShane of the NEA 


among them. Speaking bluntly be / 
fore Congressmen at the hearings | 
on military training, Dr. DuShane | 


said: “The technical training they 
receive in the Army will not fit 
them for any activity in civilian 
life to any extent, because they 
learn to do one little job which 
will be of no value to them out 
side.” 


Government officials are urging 


schoolmen to help set up and op- | 
information f 
centers. To date only a very few of 


erate local veterans’ 
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have such centers. There should 
be one in every community, large 
or small, Army and Veterans Ad- 
ministration officials believe. Edu- 
cators may take the initiative in 
setting up such information centers, 
but they should not try to do the 
job alone. In every instance, they 
should team up with community- 
wide committees, officials urge. 


Federal Communications Com- 
mission officials are secretly disap- 
pointed at the small number of ap- 
plications received from schoolmen 
for FM broadcasting facilities. They 
say that enterprising businessmen 
are fighting for the lion’s share of 
these channels. Friends of educa- 
tion fear a repetition of the 1920’s 
—when educators forfeited their 
chances to utilize the regular broad- 
casting channels and _ permitted 
them to fall almost entirely into 
the hands of commercial concerns. 


U. S. Civil Service examinations, 
goal of many a high-school and 
college graduate, may fade as an 
employment possibility in the near 
future. The Civil Service Com- 
mission is planning to limit the 
number of persons who will take 
peacetime Civil Service exams. In 
the past, the Civil Service exam- 
ined 5,000 to 10,000 persons in 
order to fill a few score vacancies. 
This scheme has not only wasted 
taxpayers’ money but has also bur- 
dened the Commission with cleri- 
cal work. The Commission is now 
trying to find a way to restrict the 
number of applicants for the bet- 


ter-paying jobs. How to do that 
under the law, however, is puzzling 
U. S. officials. 


Some outstanding educational 
events of 1945 as seen from Wash- 
ington: Birth of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization in London 
. . . Passage of amendments to the 
GI Bill of Rights liberalizing 
school provisions for veterans, there- 
by bringing a new flood of veterans 
into schools and colleges . . . The 
valiant attempt of the U. S. Office 
of Education to reorganize and 
strengthen itself—a task directed by 
Commissioner Studebaker with 
vigor and intelligence . . . The up- 
surge of professional interest among 
teachers, principals, and other edu- 
cators—as seen by the umprece- 
dented growth of all professional 
organizations . . . The battle rag- 
ing around universal military train- 
ing, with educators (presumably) 
holding the balance of power .. . 

On the darker side of the 1945 
educational picture has been the 
failure of Congress to act—favor- 
ably or unfavorably—on bills in 
which education has an interest— 
school lunch, extension of voca- 
tional education, federal aid to ed- 
ucation, science scholarships, and a 
federal department for welfare and 
education . . . Failure of educa- 
tion to get its rightful share of sur- 
plus war property . . . And the 
none-too-brilliant record our mili- 
tary governments are making in 
“re-educating” Germans and Jap- 
anese. 








Personaities: Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, dean of Stanford University 
School of Education, died January 
4. Dr. Kefauver, who was promi- 
nent in international education, had 
been on leave of absence with the 
State Department since 1943. He 
was recently appointed a represen- 
tative on the preparatory commis- 
sion of UNESCO. .. . John J. De- 
Boer, formerly of Chicago Teachers 
College, is now head of the depart- 
ment of education, Roosevelt Col- 
lege, Chicago. . . . William R. Wil- 
liams has been named superintend- 
ent of the Yonkers, N. Y., public 
schools. . . . New president of Mi- 
ami University is Ernest H. Hahne 
of Northwestern University. . 

Henry G. Ellis replaces Francis S. 
Chase as executive secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association and 
editor of the Virginia Journal of 
Education. ... Lillian Patrick Minor 
has been named director of the 
Laboratory School, Troy, Alabama, 
State Teachers College. .. . Thomas 
E. Jones, president of Fisk Univer- 
sity, is the new head of Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana... . 
H. C. Roberts, secretary and busi- 
néss manager of the Independence 
school district, Sioux City, Iowa, 
succeeds H. §. Mitchell as editor of 
School Business Affairs. . . . Suc- 
ceeding David E. Weglein when he 
retires as superintendent of the 
Baltimore, Maryland, schools on 
July 1 will be William H. Lemmel, 
who is now head of the Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, schools. .. . John W. 


Gunstream has resigned his position 
as director of radio and visual edu- 
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cation, Texas State Department of 
Education, to become director of the 
new Audio Video Institute. ... 
Elna H. Nelson, former director of 
health education at Bloomsburg, 
Pa., State Teachers College, has 
been appointed to succeed J. Wynn 
Fredericks as chief of the division 
of health and physical education in 
the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Education. .. . Carl T. Feelhaver, 
Fort Dodge, is newly elected presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Teachers 
Association. E. G. Kelley was re- 
elected vice president and Robert C. 
Blattenburg becomes treasurer. . .. 
Replacing Fred Couey as associate 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut is 1. N. Thut. 
Adele Davine succeeds Lillis L. 
Knappenberger as assistant profes- 
sor of child development. .. . 
W. Carson Ryan, head of the edu- 
cation department of the University 
of North Carolina, has been granted 
a leave of absence to serve as edu- 
cational child care consultant for 
the United China Relief advisory 
committee on child care and devel- 
opment. Guy B. Phillips will act as 
head of the department during his 
absence. . . . George H. Van Ness, 
formerly vocational counselor of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, public schools, has 
been named, director of the Veterans 
Center which is being established 
by the board of education. . . . 
Dale W. Houk succeeds John A. 
Entz as president of Slippery Rock, 
Pa., State Teachers College. .. . 
Samuel Shellabarger, headmaster 
of the Columbus, Ohio, School for 
Girls, has announced that he will 
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retire June 1, 1946... . Lloyd Allan 
Cook, author, and formerly of Ohio 
State University, has been named 
professor of educational sociology at 
Wayne University... . W. E. Lowry 
is the new executive officer and di- 
rector of vocational education for 
the Texas State Board for Vocational 
Education. . . . T. C. McCracken 
will retire soon as dean of the col- 
lege of education of Ohio Univer- 
sity at Athens. . . . Clarence O. 
Lehman, who resigned last Septem- 
ber as president of Potsdam, N. Y., 
State Teachers College, died re- 
cently. . . . Appointed director of 
teacher education at Alcorn, Miss., 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege is Mary Whiteside. . . . Lt. 
Comdr. W. L. Christian has re- 
turned from military leave to his 
position as director of records for 
the National Education Association. 
... Alice Temple, former director 
of kindergarten and primary train- 
ing at the University of Chicago, 
died January 6. ... Named to suc- 
ceed Henry Lester Smith as dean of 
the Indiana University School of 
Education is Wendell W. Wright, 
professor of elementary education. 
Mr. Smith has reached retirement 
age... . Arthur G. Peterson, dean 
of liberal arts, San Diego, Calif., 
State College, died December 23 at 
the age of 62 years... . Named act- 
ing president of South Dakota State 
College of Agriculture and Applied 
Arts to succeed Lyman E. Jackson, 
retired, is Harold M. Crothers, who 
is now dean of the division of en- 
gineering. . . . Joseph J. Romoda, 
former assistant professor of edu- 








cation at Syracuse University and 
now on service with the Navy, has 
been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of education at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., succeed- 
ing the late Harwood Schwartz. ... 
Named to succeed Marvin Smith, 
retired, as head of the University 
Military School, Mobile, Alabama, 
is Andrew Edington. . . . New pres- 
ident of the American Association 
of School Administrators is Henry 
Hill, president of Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn, 


Stitt handicapped by limitations 
on travel and living accommodations 
imposed by wartime conditions, the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has trimmed its 1946 
convention plans to regional con- 
ference size. The pattern followed in 
1944 will be repeated, with meet- 
ings held Feb. 20-22 at Kansas 
City, Missouri; Feb. 25-27 at At- 
lanta; March 4-7 at New York; and 
March 12-14 at Chicago. “The Un- 
finished Task” has been chosen by 
President Charles H. Lake, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as the theme for general- 
session programs of the conferences. 
The long delay of federal officials 
assigned the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Sur- 
plus Property Act as it affects the 
disposal of no-longer-needed war 
supplies of educational value to 
schools will be a matter of consid- 
eration at some of the conferences. 
Adult education, greatly stimulated 
by the back-to-school movement of 
grownups in acquiring the specific 
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vocational skills needed in the war 
industries and by the expanded ed- 
ucational program for adults made 
possible by the educational provi- 
sions of the GI Bill of Rights, will 
occupy the attention of the adminis- 
trators. The rigid accounting of 
wartime disclosed physical weak- 
nesses in American youth which 
call for a health and physical edu- 
cation program available to all 
American youth from the earliest 
years. The administrators will con- 
sider the extension of such a pro- 
gram—a program which at pres- 
ent reaches an estimated 12 percent 
of the school children of the nation. 
: School-building programs, which 
practically ceased during the war 
because of restrictions on building 
materials and labor shortages, will 
be resumed at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. It is estimated that nearly 
two billion dollars worth of school 
buildings will be required to bring 
school plants to the point which 
would have normally been reached 
in 1945 if it had not been for the 
war. The adaptation of school plants 
and equipment to changes in edu- 
cational programs dictated by the 
war will be discussed. The new re- 
sponsibilities of education in inter- 
national relations will have an im- 
portant position in the general as 
well as the sectional meetings of 
the conferences. The role of the 
schools in the activities of cultural 
and scientific exchange undertaken 
by UNESCO will be outlined. At 
some of the conferences American 
representatives who attended the 
London conference which adopted 


the final charter for that organiza. 

tion are scheduled as speakers. A f 
number of speakers on the pro 
grams of general sessions will be 
presented at all of the conferences, 
Sectional meetings have been organ. 
ized under the leadership of local 
school administrators in the regions 
where the conferences are being 
held. Exhibits of school supplies 
will be on display in Chicago at 
the Stevens Hotel and in New 


York at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Applications for exhibit space ex- 
ceeded the number of booths avail- 
able. The annual dinner of the As 
sociated Exhibitors will be held at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, Wed- 
nesday evening, March 13. 


Tue Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., and Ginn and Company, pub- 
lishers of school textbooks, have an- 
nounced a plan for cooperative edi- 
torial research in the production 
of new texts and classroom films. 
The plan is expected to develop 
new methods of integrating text § 
books and audio-visual teaching ma- | 
terials for a more unified and ef- | 
fective interpretation of the schoo | 
curriculum. According to the plan, 
both companies will consult fre- 
quently and exchange research find- 
ings in order to make both class 
room films and textbooks more pet- § 
fectly complement each other. The | 


cooperative agreement in no manner § 


alters the corporate relationship of | 
the two companies. Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films already has a sim- 
ilar working agreement with D. C. 
Health and Company. 
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A comiTTEE has been appointed 
by the Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education 
of the NEA to study the school’s 
responsibilities and program for ed- 
ucation in the fields of tolerance 
and minority-group understanding. 
Dean Ernest O. Melby of the 
School of Education, New York 
University, is chairman, and the 
members are Harold Benjamin, Di- 
rector, Division of International Ed- 
ucational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education; Professor Theodore Bra- 
meld, University of Minnesota; F. 
E. Engleman, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education for Connecticut; Les- 
lie Pinckney Hill, President, Chey- 
ney, Pa., Training School for Teach- 
ers; William H. Kilpatrick, Chair- 
man, Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation, New York; and Emily A. 
Tarbell, Syracuse, N. Y., Teachers 
Association. 


SwitzERLAND is observing in 1946 
the 200th birthday anniversary of 
Heinrich Pestalozzi. The actual 
birthday celebration was held on 
January 12 but the entire year is 
being devoted to a practical pro- 
gram designed to spread Pestalozzi’s 
influence in Switzerland. A pam- 
phlet has been published by the 
federal government entitled Pesta- 
lozzi im eigenen Wort (“Sayings 
of Pestalozzi”) which contains the 
educator’s pronouncements regard- 
ing the family, school, and state. 
Accompanying the pamphlet is the 
text of Pestalozzi’s famous state- 
ment, Stanserbrief. A program of 
parent education is to be conducted 
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in the educational philosopher’s 
honor and schools will emphasize 
his teachings. Special exhibitions 
will be held during 1946 in Zu- 
rich’s Pestalozzianum, in the Helm- 
haus and the Kunsthaus. His na- 
tive canton, Zurich, is making spe- 
cial facilities available to Pestalozzi 
scholars from other lands. 


As the result of a series of charges 
and countercharges, the New York 
State Board of Regents has taken 
the unusual action of requesting 
the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to determine whether the New 
York City schools are in the “cha- 
otic condition” charged by the crit- 
ics and are in need of investigation. 
A report was recently issued by the 
New York City Board of Educa- 
tion answering the criticisms of 
civic groups. The report has been 
the target of parent and teacher 
groups who charge that it is unduly 
optimistic. School personnel and 
patrons in New York City are 
awaiting with interest the result of 
the Board of Regents’ action. 


Recocnizinc that emotional health 
is as important as physical health, 
the state of Mississippi has included 
in its statewide health program 
the establishment of child-guidance 
clinics in eight cities through the 
state, according to the Guidance 
Newsletter. Except for the main 
clinic at Jackson, they are mobile 
units and are conducted at regular 
monthly intervals. The “team” of 
the clinic consists of a psychiatrist, 
a psychologist, and a psychiatric 
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social worker. These three workers 
are concerned chiefly with emo- 
tionally disturbed children who are 
referred to the clinic through the 
public schools, etc. 


Tue Health Education Council has 
just published the second edition of 
Suggested School Health Policies, 
a 48-page brochure which deals 
with many aspects of health educa- 
tion. Included are chapters con- 
cerned with general health policies, 
healthful school living, health and 
safety instruction, services for health 
protection and improvement, edu- 
cation and care of the handicapped. 
An abstract of chapter 3 of the 
pamphlet will be found on page 34 
of this issue of the EpucaTion 
Dicest. Copies of the brochure are 
available from the Health Educa- 
tion Council, 10 Downing Street, 
New York 14, for 25 cents. 


As of November 1, 78,323 returned 
veterans were enrolled as full-time 
students in 539 colleges and univer- 
sities, Dr. Raymond Walters, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati president and 
nationally known statistician of 
higher education, discloses in his 
twenty-sixth annual survey of Amer- 
ican enrolments published in School 
and Society. His current study cov- 
ers 645 universities and colleges. 
Dr. Walters describes the 78,323 
ex-Gl’s as the “first influx of vet- 
eran students” and points to them 
as predominantly men discharged 
before October 1. An equal num- 
ber—or more—may be seeking mid- 
year admission in February. 


Dates oF THE MonruH: 


Feb. 6-9, American Vocational! 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. g 

Feb. 10-16, Negro 
Week. 

Feb. 17-24, Brotherhood Week, 

Feb. 20-22. Regional Confer. 
ence, American Association of 
School Administrators, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Feb. 22-23, Regional Conference, 
American Education Fellowship, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 25-27, Regional Confer- 
ence, American Association of | 
School Administrators, Atlanta, Ga, 


History ' 


DatTEs OF THE Cominc Monrus: 


March 2, Regional Conference, 
American Education Fellowship, 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia, ” 
ra. 

March 4-7, Regional Conference, 
American Association of School 
Administrators, New York City. — 

March 12-14, Regional Confer 
ence, American Association of 
School Administrators, Chicago, Ill. 

March 21-23, Dept. of Supervi- © 
sion and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 22-23, Regional Confer- | 
ence, American Education Fellow- 7 
ship, Hotel New Yorker, New © 
York City. 4 

April 15-18, Association of | 
School Business Officials, Pitts 7 
burgh, Pa. 

May 3-4, Regional Conference, ” 
American Education Fellowship, © 
Hotel Bradford, Boston, Mass. 





























(Continued from cover 4) 
urgent demand for helping stu- 
dents to think soundly (rather than 
emotionally on the basis of ignor- 
ance and suspicion) on international 
relationships. They urge that if 
students are to become democratic 
citizens of the world they must 
first live out democracy in their 
own school atmosphere. The ex- 
perts were practically unanimous 
(only one dissent) in agreeing that 
students in our public schools 
should discuss such disputed ques- 
tions as relations between the races, 
labor-management problems, con- 
trol of atomic energy. 

Schools should improve their 
health-education and physical-fitness 
programs, to make all students 
healthier. 

Students should be given better 
preparation for shouldering their 


personal and family responsibilities. 

Our high schools should provide 
students with a greater opportunity 
for vocational training, work expe- 
rience, and guidance in selecting 
careers. Students should not spe- 
cialize in vocational training to the 
exclusion of broad knowledge about 
the world they will have to work 
in. The great majority of experts 
favored having the high schools 
require vocational courses. 

There should be more 
tion in science. 

There should be increased atten- 
tion to the fundamentals. 

There should be more effort to 
deal with the needs and abilities of 
each individual student. 

Finally, the most important need 
of all, in the judgment of a num- 
ber of experts, is to make school- 
work more alive and _ interesting. 


instruc- 
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Educational Research in 


Major 
American Cities. Bangnee Al- 
fred Liu. New York: King’s 
Crown Press (Division of Co- 
lumbia University Press), 1945. 
184 pp. $2.00. 


The results of an investigation into tne 
organization and activities of a selected 
number of city school research bureaus 
so as to formulate a set of general prin- 
ciples to guide those interested in the es- 
tablishment of similar bureaus of research. 

Contains chapters on problems and 
methods of study; descriptions of the 
bureaus, their functions and organization, 
Personnel, equipment, and expenditures; 
major emphases in activities; achieve- 
ments; guiding principles. 





New Books on Education === 


“Forthcoming Developments in 
American Education.” Proceed- 
ings of the 14th Annual Confer- 
ence for Administrative Officers 
of Public and Private Schools. 
William C. Reavis (editor). Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. 190 pp. $2.00. 
This book deals with postwar develop- 

ments in materials and methods of in- 

struction, professional improvement of 
teachers, planning and construction of 
school plants, internal organization of city 
school systems, and school and commu- 
nity planning. Because it is anticipated 
that many systems will be implementing 
long-needed programs of school building, 

a special bibliography on school-plant 

planning is included. 














Just How Good Are Our Schools? 


In the American Magazine 





“TerewrrewrwreowrvrevrevrvevuvuvuvevwvwvwvwvwvrvurvrvuvveVVUVVVUUVUUU UCC COC CUCCUCC CUVEE 


The American Magazine Poll of Experts was conducted by Arthur Korn- 


4 


hauser, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University. Those” 


polled were leading school superintendents, university specialists on edu- | 


cation, government officials in the field of education, and independent — 


experts in work closely related to the schools. Reported from the Amet- 
ican Magazine, CXLI (February, 1946), 48-49, 137-38. 





Be ics about American schools as a whole? Are they doing a 
fine job or a bad job? Where are they most conspicuously failing to 
meet their challenge? To get the answers we turned to the specialists. 


Tue VoTe oF THE ExPERTs 
How well are the schools meeting these needs? 











Very Well Fair 





Preparing for democratic citizenship 
Preparing for earning a living 


64% 
71 


Fitting for ‘cca and pene ee 


ee 


Guiding them in the use F spare time 


0 39 
51 


Promoting good health and physical fit- 


65 


Developing skill in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic _. 
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What should our schcols empha- 
size less? Here are some of the sug- 
gestions: 

There shou'd be less drill and 
memorizing lessons from textbooks. 

There should be less requirement 
of foreign and ancient languages. 

There should be less cold for- 
mality, as in formal mathematics 
and English grammar. 

There should be less emphasis 
on “marks” and on preparation 
for college. 

There should not be so much 
pressure on students to excel in 
scholarship regardless of their in- 


dividual abilities and interests. 

What all these above answers 
are saying is that too much class- 
room work is remote from life. 

There should be much less em- 
phasis on high-school athletic in- 
terschool competition. 

What are the things that should 
be emphasized more? 

One answer emerges overwhelm- 
ingly. Better education for citizen- 
ship. The experts urge that the 
schools give greater emphasis to 


courses in history, economics, and | 


government. The experts see a most 
(Continued on cover 3) 











